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Chats with the Editor 


ISAPPOINTMENT is always hard to take. We regret, then, 
D to have to report that the 1945 Wisconsin Legislature 
did not provide the half-million dollars we need to 
modernize our forty-five year old building and expand it to serve 
the Society’s and the State’s present-day needs. The appropriation 
was included in the Governor’s Building Program, but the passage 
of the Highway Segregation Act seems to 
How the h ed th ing d f that pro- 
Bulllies Brogan ave caused the paring down of that p 
Come Ct gram by the Legislature. The University of 
Wisconsin, the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and the Society were the chief losers in the compromise bill 
which was then passed. 

The Society, however, can look forward to postwar action 
which will solve some part of its building problem. Since the 
completion of the Society’s building in 1900, it has been shared 
with the main University of Wisconsin Library. The appropri- 
ation by the Legislature to the university, though heavily cut, is 
large enough to assure the construction of a new University 
Library which will cost about $1,800,000, and the University 
Board of Regents has given that project a high priority in its 
building program. 

Thus the day is not too far off when the University Library 
will leave our building, almost doubling the amount of space we 
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shall have for book stacks and facilities for readers. We shall 
continue to serve the university as a library for American studies, 
and with interest in these subjects increasing and the armed forces 
returning home, we can foresee a renaissance in the use of our 
collections by university scholars. No doubt we shall be able to 
take better care of the reading public than we could previously. 

Unfortunately, though, the removal of the University Library 
will not allow us to solve our museum space problems. We shall 
try to redesign the lower floor of our building to use most of it 
for museum purposes, but we cannot get away from the necessity 
of keeping most of our exhibits on the hard-to-reach fourth floor. 
Worst of all, we shall not have auditorium space to allow us to 
carry on efficiently a program with the public schools of the state. 
There is a fundamental conflict between the interests of quiet 
research scholars and of school children bubbling over with 
enthusiasm. The half-million dollar improvement we had planned 
would have largely divided the two groups in our building, with 
a separate entrance, stairways, and auditorium for our museum 
teaching program. 

We should say, though, that the Legislature was not at all un- 
mindful of the needs of the Society. Our regular appropriation 
was increased by about $25,000 for the next biennium—bringing 
the Society back to pre-depression par—and a bill was passed to 
modify the state printing system so that this Magazine and our 
books need not be printed under the unsatisfactory general class 
contract system. Another new law allows us to liberalize our 
interlibrary loans. 

We sincerely thank all the members of the Society and especially 
the Board of Curators for their help in presenting our case to the 
Legislature. We would say a special word of appreciation for our 
good friends among the newspaper editors of the state. We charge 
our defeat, not to any unfriendliness of the Legislature to the 
Society, but to a complicated general state financial and political 
situation over which we could have no control. 


We plan to fight again, to keep plugging for what the Society 
needs if it is to do its full duty by the State. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN FRED L, FEIERSTEIN of Random Lake represents 
Ozaukee County in the Wisconsin Legislature. He got to thinking 
one day on the problem of how best the war records of the nearly 
2,000 service men and women from his 
county could be preserved. He recalled 
that after World War I, commercial history 
writing companies sent representatives into several Wisconsin 
counties to prepare histories of the counties in the war and that 
sometimes this work was too hurried and inaccurate to be very 
satisfactory. "Why not, thought Mr. Feierstein, have such work 
done by the county itself? Why not set up a new office of 
county historian? 

Mr. Feierstein thereupon introduced a bill which was passed 
by the Legislature creating section 59.08(48) of the statutes. The 
law allows county boards to set up 


the position of county historian who shall receive such compensation as 
the board may fix. It shall be the duty of such county historian to collect 
and preserve the records of the Indians and the early pioneers, the ex- 
periences of military men and women and the records of their service; 
to mark and compile data concerning places of historical interest in the 
county; and to perform such other duties relating to the collection, 
preservation, compilation and publication of historical data as the board 
may prescribe. The board may provide the county historian with a fire- 
proof safe or vault in which to keep papers and documents, with clerical 
assistance and such other needs as will enable him to adequately perform 
his duties. The board may require such reports as it may determine. 


The chief immediate duty of county historians will probably 
be to work on the history of county participation in World War II. 
But the law is broadly enough drawn to allow such a historian 
to become a permanent officer of the county. In New York State 
where an extensive system of local historians exists, the county 
historians not only answer historical inquiries for all county offices, 
but also look after noncurrent records of the county and codperate 
with the State Historian’s Office in marking historical sites, con- 
ducting centennial celebrations, and the like. A Society of County 
Historians has been organized there, and this summer the State 
Historian’s Office held an institute for local historians at which 
they received instruction in library, museum, record keeping, and 
historical publication matters. In New York, too, the county 


County Historians 
for Wisconsin 
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historian often acts as a codrdinating center for historical affairs 
in the county, working especially closely with any local historical 
society or societies which may exist. 

No sooner had the Wisconsin county historian law passed than 
various counties began to take steps looking to the creation of the _ 
new office. So far as we have heard, the first county to appoint 
such an officer is Oconto County. There the energetic Oconto 
County Historical Society, whose acting president is Mrs. Cleo F. 
Meeuwsen, has since its organization in 1940 furnished a fine 
museum in the old Beyer Homestead in Oconto which is owned by 
the county. On July 19 the Oconto County Board passed a resolu- 
tion asking the historical society to nominate a county historian 
and appropriating to the society for the expenses and salary of 
this county historian until the end of the year the sum of $500. 
The society has nominated and the board appointed as county 
historian Mr. Frank DonLevy, treasurer of the society. 

Thus begins a promising experiment in developing county his- 
torical interest. Our warmest congratulations go to Mr. Feierstein 
and to the enlightened people of Oconto County who have been 
responsible for pioneering in this new field. We understand that 
several other counties are planning to take similar action. 


FOR MANY YEARS one of the greatest treasures of this Society has 
been its Draper Collection of Manuscripts. It consists of 469 folio 

, . volumes of manuscript materials on the 
mapnaprning ant history of the old trans-Allegheny West, 
the bulk of them covering the region 
from the Hudson River to the Mississippi 
with emphasis below the Ohio. Their period is chiefly from the 
year 1740 to the end of the second war with Britain in 1815. 

These manuscripts belonged to the first executive secretary of 
the Society, Lyman C. Draper, who began their collection at the 
age of twenty-three in 1838 in order to write the story of the 
lives of the great frontiersmen. He combed printed works and 
manuscripts in libraries and government archives, industriously 
making notes on his subjects. He bought certain manuscript col- 


Laminating the 
Draper Manuscripts 
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lections at auction. But most important of all, he traveled some 
60,000 miles in sparsely settled country, taking down the words 
of the pioneers and their descendants, persuading aged men to 
write their memoirs, copying excerpts from diaries and journals, 
and many times receiving the original documents as gifts. 

Upon Draper’s death in 1891, he left this varied collection to 
the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, which he had served as 
secretary, 1854-86. He also willed the Society a fund, the income 
of which could be used for preserving and indexing the collection. 

For years the Draper Collection has been used and cited by 
every scholar who has written of the old West. Theodore Roose- 
velt is the best known of a thousand writers who have examined 
the manuscripts; he was in Madison in 1893 to work on his 
Winning of the West. The Draper Collection has been one of 
the most widely known series of historical manuscripts in the . 
entire country. 

But for many years, too, scholars have wished that the Draper 
Manuscripts were more accessible. Containing as they do so much 
of the pioneer history of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and other states, these commonwealths have needed to 
write or send to Madison again and again for information. Even 
with the Society’s photostating service, distance and the intricate 
system of arrangement which Draper gave the manuscripts have 
posed problems which have often been irritating. Sometimes 
states have become so disgusted that they have talked of trying 
to get the collection away from Wisconsin. One state sent a repre- 
sentative—armed with several cases of bourbon whiskey, it is 
said—to try to convince the Wisconsin Legislature that Dr. Draper 
had stolen archives from the state which should be returned. A 
calm investigation convinced everyone that there were no stolen 
archives in the Draper Collection but only his painstaking copies 
or notes on the originals, many of which had since disappeared. 

In recent years the Society has allowed several of the series of 
Draper Manuscripts to be photostated or microfilmed in order 
that other libraries might have copies. The Society, too, has be- 
come increasingly conscious of how much of the time of its 
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Manuscript Division has been taken up with answering queries 
on research in the collection. 

With this background, then, it is a real pleasure for the Society 
to announce that it is having the entire series of Draper Manu- 
scripts microfilmed and that, within a year or so, it will be ready . 
to sell positive microfilm copies of any series of the collection 
to any research library in the country. The collection is being 
filmed by the University of Chicago Libraries on nonperforate 
35-mm. safety film. Each series in the collection will be sold 
at a very reasonable figure, the cost of making the copy plus a 
portion of the cost of producing the master negative and a positive 
copy for the Society. When the whole series is filmed, a prospectus 
and price list will be sent to the major research libraries. 

Another innovation in preserving the Draper Manuscripts is 
being introduced. As the bindings of the volumes deteriorate, the 
manuscripts are being treated by the lamination process developed 
by W. J. Barrow at Richmond, Virginia. Each manuscript is 
chemically washed to neutralize the acidity which causes paper 
to deteriorate and then sealed under pressure between two thin 
sheets of cellulose acetate foil. The processed manuscripts are 
then resistant to decay, impervious to attack by micro-organisms 
and insects, and can even be washed with soap and water. 

We hope thus to improve the preservation and the availability 
of the Draper Manuscripts. We like to imagine that Dr. Draper, 
by whom they were especially beloved and who always was so 
willing to serve his hundreds of correspondents throughout the 
nation, would be pleased. 


DON’T FORGET 


THIS SOCIETY prints eight preliminary pages and a full index for 
each volume of this Magazine. They are sent automatically to all 
libraries which belong to the Society but only to individuals who 
request them. If you would like this material and have not already 
notified us, drop us a card at once. We'll be glad to send the 
preliminary pages and index for Volume 28 covering 1944-45. 











The Naming of the “Four Lakes” 


By FREDERIC G. CASSIDY 


HOUGH the study of place names has received a good deal 

of attention in some parts of the United States, it is many 

years since any fresh work was done on the place names of 
Wisconsin—their meaning, their origin, the people and circum- 
stances concerned in the naming, the many changes in names. Yet 
this is certainly not because Wisconsin lacks in names (we must 
have at least 40,000) nor because Wisconsin history is less import- 
ant or less interesting than that of other states. There are today 
signs of a stir of activity at last, and perhaps we will see in the 
next few years some serious attention to this extremely interesting 
and valuable branch of study. The present paper is the first in- 
stallment of a study of the place names of Dane County, past and 
present, which has been in progress during the past three years. 
Because the Four Lakes are so well known and the circumstances 
of their naming present so many interesting problems, it seemed 
a good plan to begin with them. 

The first account of the naming of the Four Lakes — in 
Madison, Dane County and Surrounding Towns, 1877.* It con- 
sists of two contributions, apparently solicited by the publisher, 
who prints them without change, being aware, as he says, that 
“there exists a slight difference of opinion on the subject.” The 
first is by Simeon Mills, who had come to Madison in its second 
year of existence (1837), to remain for fifty-eight years one of 
its leading citizens; the second by Lyman C. Draper, first secretary 
of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and a most careful and de- 





FREDERIC G. CASSIDY, a member of the English Department faculty, 
University of Wisconsin, has for some years been engaged in the field 
work in Wisconsin for the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and 
Canada. Part of the time Dr. Cassidy has carried on this work on leave, 
under a research associateship granted by the University Graduate School. 
His scholarly approach to his field, resulting in the authentic and de- 
lightfully written account of Wisconsin’s “Four Lakes,’ might well be 
used as a model by other historical writers. 


1 Published by William J. Park & Company (Madison), 204-7. This is the well-known 
“ Park’s History.” 
7 
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voted collector of historical source materials. Both men had been 
personally concerned in the naming of the lakes, and since their 
accounts went unchallenged when they appeared, we may feel 
that so far as they go they are substantially correct. Almost all 
accounts written since are derivative from these; the only one. 
which adds anything, however, is that of James Davie Butler, 
“'Taychoperah, the Four Lake Country” 1885.? Butler, a pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages and Literature at the University of 
Wisconsin, took the trouble to visit many early settlers and to get 
their testimonies on some doubtful points. Even so, Mills, Draper, 
and Butler leave several uncertainties and gaps in the evidence, 
and it is here that we may contribute something. 
Taychopera 

Probably the first name which these lakes bore was the inclusive 
Indian one, taking in not only the bodies of water but the general 
region around them of which they were the striking feature. It 
is clearly a Winnebago word—"“Taychoperah” is Butler’s spell- 
ing—and means “the four lakes.” The white men used it but 
little; they evidently preferred to translate it. It appears on no 
known map, and its first known mention is in Featherstonehaugh’s 
Canoe Voyage up the Minnay Sotor® Butler questioned seven 
early Wisconsinites about this name, and found that whereas Moses 
M. Strong, Darwin Clark, and George P. Delaplaine said they 
had never heard it, Governor James D. Doty, William Deviese, 
and Morgan L. Martin said they had. Martin added that it is Win- 
nebago—for which there is ample recent corroboration. Simeon 
Mills, also questioned by Butler, remembered that when he arrived 
the region of Madison was “called by natives Tayshope.” 

It is worth noticing, too, that Doty and Martin were two of the 
three members of the first party of white men to have gone from 
Green Bay to Prairie du Chien by land. They made the trip in 
the spring of 1829, and their route took them past the Four Lakes. 
Martin, writing the year after Butler's article appeared, says: 


These lakes, together with Green and Fox lakes, were landmarks more 
or less familiar in name to the old traders, through their employés en- 


2? Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 10:64-89 (1888). 
% See 2:77. Printed 1847, though the voyage was made in 1837. 
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gaged in collecting furs from the Indian Villages of the interior. But 
no white man, it may be confidently stated, had ever yet visited the 
country with a view of ascertaining its adaptability for... civilized life. 
There was then scarce an opening in the forest west of Detroit....The 
Four Lakes, called in Winnebago Taychoperah, gave name to the entire 
region for many miles in their vicinity.* 


Butler’s attempt to prove the etymology of the word is the 
weakest part of his article. He had almost no written sources to 
depend on for Winnebago vocabulary or grammar, and obviously 
did not know the language himself. Nor are we much better off 
today, for no solid scientific study of it has been made. Among 
the manuscripts of the Historical Society, however, we now have 
several Winnebago word lists which make it sufficiently evident 
that ¢ay means lake, and chope means four. Other sources indicate 


that rah or ra is the definite article. Main stress is on the second 
syllable.° 


“'Taychopera,” then, though it may have been known early to 
some of the whites, was never widely used by them. It must have 
been translated at once—very likely, as Butler suggests, first by 
French fur traders. Whether it came from French into English, 
or directly from Winnebago, or both independently, is unknown. 
But Martin’s evidence, from the passage just quoted, indirectly 
favors the first alternative. 


* Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 11:400-401 (1888). 

5 The Rev. Benjamin Stucki of the Winnebago Mission, Neillsville, Wisconsin, gave 
helpful information on some Winnebago words. 

The spellings of this name have been various: 

1847, Ty cho be rab: Featherstonehaugh, Canoe Voyage. 

ca. 1879. Tichobarah: H. C. Harsbrough, in a list sent to L. C. Draper, 1881; ob- 
tained 1879 ultimately from a Fox Lake trader. A copy of the same was sent to 
Draper from C. C. Britt in 1885. 

1882, Tay cho per rab: T. J. George, obtained by L. C. Draper and recorded in his 
copy of Powell’s Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages, 229. George 
had been “raised among the Indians from 1856.” 

1885, Tay cho perab: Butler, ‘‘ Taychoperah.”’ 

1929, Day-joop-e-ja: John Blackhawk, Black River Falls, in a letter to Charles 
E. Brown. 

1930, Da-jo-bara: U. S. White, a Winnebago Indian of Wisconsin Rapids, in a 
letter to Charles E. Brown. 

1930, De sho ba ra: Chief George Monegar, Hemlock Creek, Wood County, Wisconsin, 
in a letter to Charles E. Brown. 

They indicate that the English distinction between voiced and voiceless stops and 
spirants (the sounds of @ and #, 6 and p, tsb and zh) is not phonemic in Win- 
nebago, therefore we may spell the first consonant ¢ or 4, the second ch or j, 
the third p or 4; the fourth is clearly r. As to the vowels, the second is clearly o 
as in “‘rope,” and the fourth 4 as in “ father.’’ The first may be as in “ fly”’ 
or ‘flay’; and the third as in “‘ bet” or “but.” 
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The Four Lakes 


At any rate, “The Four Lakes” (occasionally without the 
article) was the established inclusive name from soon after 
the coming of the American settlers. Mills begins his account of 
the naming with the remark that “These beautiful sheets of water ~ 


.... were probably called The Four Lakes for the same reason that 
the principal divisions of the year are called the ‘four seasons,’ 
because they are four in number.” 


Amusing and true—but not the whole story. For though the 
name itself is no way peculiar or distinctive, the feature named is. 
Nowhere else in this region was a similar group known, of four 
sizable lakes strung along a river in an otherwise comparatively 
lakeless area. These are the four lakes: the definite article is signi- 
ficant. 

This name is extant in writing from as far back as 1817 (or 


fully twenty years before “Taychopera”), when, in the journal 
of his “ Voyage in a Six-Oared Skiff to the Falls of St. Anthony,” 


Major Stephen H. Long writes, “ The Rock River ...in high water 
is navigable about three hundred miles to what are called the Four 
Lakes. ... The Indians residing upon this river are principally Win- 
nebagoes... most of whom have their residence in the neighbor- 
hood of the Four Lakes.” ° 

The first appearance of the name in print seems to date from 
1829. In the United States treaty then concluded with the Winne- 
bago appears the phrase “the most Northern of the four lakes.” ’ 
(Incidentally, this clearly implies that at this date no individual 
names for the lakes were yet current.) 

Mills speaks of the lakes as being shown on “ Mr. Tanner’s map 
of this part of the Northwestern territory, which was probably 
the first map ever published showing these lakes.” They are, he 
says, “ neither named or numbered, but the stream connecting them 
is called the ‘Gooshcahon.’” He gives no date or further identi- 
fying information. If such a map existed, I have not been able 
to find it; the nearest thing to it among WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 


® The MS journal is in possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. This quotation 
is from the printed version, Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, which did not 
appear till 1860. 

™ Treaties with the Winnebago Indians 1827-65. Bound in one volume by the Wis- 
consin Historical Society. 
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SOCIETY maps appears to be “ North America, sheet V, the North- 
west and Michigan Territories,” 1833.° It is Tanner’s, the title 
is similar, the stream connecting the lakes (now the Yahara) is 
called “ Gooskehawn R.”—but, the lakes are named. Perhaps Mills 
was referring to some ancestor of this map; if so, to be the first 
to show the lakes it would in any case have to antedate R. W. 
Chandler’s “ Map of the U.S. Lead Mines on the Upper Mississippi 
River,” 1829, which contains all four lakes (unnamed) and labels 
the river “Coscahoenah,” which is clearly the same name as 
“ Gooskehawn” or “ Gooshcahon,” but in a form closer to the origi- 
nal Winnebago. Possibly Mills depended on memory, and did 
not have Tanner’s map before him at the time of writing. 

Chandler’s map of 1829 seems to be the first to show the lakes 
in print, but there are manuscript maps antedating this. Earliest 
of these is John Farmer’s, 1828?,° on which the Yahara River is 
marked “R. of the Four Lakes,” and though the bodies of water 
themselves are not labeled, the name obviously does double duty. 
The group name is directly applied for the first time on Doty’s 
map of 1829, “ Four Lakes.” *° Only the fourth is drawn in, how- 
ever. Finally, the first appearance on a map, manuscript or printed, 
of all four, bearing the full phrase “The Four Lakes,” is on 
Tanner’s map of 1833 referred to above. 


The Numerical Names 


After the inclusive comes the question of the individual names. 
Lakes Kegonsa, Waubesa, Monona, and Mendota were known for 
a time respectively as First, Second, Third, and Fourth lakes. In 
fact these numerical names are not yet out of use; long-established 
dwellers in this region are familiar with them. 

Mills must here be quoted at length: 

When I located in Madison in 1837, the lakes were then known as 


First, Second, Third and Fourth lakes, and were not known or called 
by any other names for more than ten years thereafter. I was informed 


8** Tanner ’’ appears below at left; ‘‘ Published by Baldwin & Cradock under the Super- 
intendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge April Ist. 1833” center; 
“Printed by Russell Penge” right; “J. and C. Walker Sculp.” extreme right. 

® [John Farmer, Sketch of the Fox and Ouisconsin Rivers... 1828?], Photostat House 
Files, 20 Congress, in the Wisconsin State Historical Library. 

10 J. D. Doty, Route of Gov. Doty from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien, in the Wis- 
consin State Historical Library. 
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by Mr. Abel Rasdall, an Indian trader then living on the east side of 
First Lake, that the Winnebago Indians had no other names for the 
lakes but numbers, just as we called them, and gave me the Indian names 
for one, two, three and four, but which I remember only as harsh, gutteral 
sounds, that I cannot now repeat; and his idea was that they were so 
numbered and named by the Indians. I was afterwards informed, upon 
what appeared to be good authority, that the lakes were first named by 
numbers by the surveyors who ran the township lines in this portion 
of the territory, and the way in which it was done, being given at the 
time, was conclusive evidence to my mind that the statement was correct. 
As the survey was commenced on the south line of the territory and 
carried north, the southeasterly or lower lake was reached first, which 
thus became No. 1, and as the survey advanced the second, third and 
fourth were reached and numbered in their regular order. In this view 
of the case, it seems to me probable that the Indians learned these num- 
bers or names for the lakes from the surveyors, which Mr. Rasdall found 
in use when he came among them, and that this numbering was not, as 
he supposed, of Indian origin, the location of Mr. Rasdall, on First Lake, 
being some time after the survey was made. 

The main question raised here is whether the Indians or the 
surveyors gave these numerical names. Rasdall’s testimony is the 
only evidence we have for the former; Mills rejects it, however, 
because he feels the latter has better authority and because he 
says Rasdall came after the survey had been made. But is Mills 
right here? The survey was made in 1833-34, while, according 
to Draper, Rasdall’s “trading adventures around the Four Lakes 
... commenced as early as 1831.”** Rasdall, besides, twice mat- 
ried to Winnebago women, had good cause to be acquainted with 
the language and customs of these Indians. 

The south-to-north sequence of the numbering would not have 
been any less natural for the Indians than for the surveyors, since 
in their navigation system the Rock River, to the south of the 
lakes, was far more important than the streams to the north of 
them. For canoe-travelers the lakes would thus be an outlying 
feature, and in going from the Rock up to the Yahara to the lakes 
the Indians would also come to the First Lake first. 

The numerical names, according to Rasdall, were all that the 
Winnebago had for the individual lakes. Draper argues the same 
way in his account of the naming when he writes: 

The Indians denominated them collectively Ty-cho-be-rah, or the Four 


Lakes; to which, it is reasonable to suppose, they applied numerical 
names—else, as in all other instances, they would have given some other 


11 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 6:357-58 note (1872). 
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specific appellation, which would have been handed down to the first 
settlers. 


Since Draper wrote this, however, individual names for the lakes 
have come to light through his own and others’ efforts, as follows: 

Na-sa-koo-cha-te-la—Hard Maple Grove Lake—First Lake 

Sa-hoo-cha-te-la—Rushes Lake—Second Lake 

Tchee-ha-bo-ke-xa (or ha) -kay-te-la—Teepee Lake—Third Lake 

Wonk-sheck-ho-mik-la—Where Indian lies—Fourth Lake:!? 

Even assuming that these names were in existence in Rasdall’s 
day, it is hard to imagine the settlers adopting them, difficult and 
awkward as they would seem to white ears in the original, and in 
translation not particularly distinctive. 

What of the alternative—that the surveyors gave the numeri- 
cal names? There is good evidence in favor of this. The original 
notebooks and manuscript maps of these surveyors (Lorin Miller, 
Orson Lyon, and others) now in the vault of the Land Office in 
the capitol at Madison, confirm that the survey was begun at the 
Illinois border and taken northward, so that the lakes were met 
in the sequence as numbered. These manuscript maps are the first 
to bear the numbers at all, and it is significant that the first ap- 
pearance in print of First Lake and the rest is on the “ Map of the 
Surveyed Part of Wisconsin Territory,” 1835, resulting from this 
survey. However they originated, the survey certainly made them 
current. 

But there is far more reason to suppose that the surveyors, rather 
than the Indians, gave these numbers. It is a surveyor’s whole 
way of life to think in terms of numeration. When the party set 
out, they knew they were going to survey “The Four Lakes,” for 
by this time the inclusive name was commonplace. Thus even if 
they did not meet a single Indian or white trader as they proceeded 
in their work, they would naturally number the lakes until they 
had accounted for the expected four. Recalling that the treaty of 
1829 mentions “the most Northern of the four lakes,” implying 
that it was not yet known by any name or number, we may feel 
safe in concluding that the surveyors gave the individual numbers 

22 This list was obtained in 1922 by Charles E. Brown from N. W. Jipson, who got 
it from Oliver [La Mere], who got it from Henry White—a rather devious route, which 
should signal caution. Draper's notes, obtained from T. J. George (see footnote 5 above), 


give (231): “ Fourth Lake or Lake Mendota: Wonk-shick-o-meek-er-rah.... Where the 
man sleeps ’’—which is partial corroboration. In Wisconsin State Historical Library. 
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(1833-34) and that these were made current by their maps (1835 
and after). By the time the first United States Survey of the Four 
Lakes came to be in 1839 under the direction of T. J. Cram, they 
were, he said, “well known by the numbers of one, two, three, 
and four.” ** 

That the surveyors’ numbers, rather than possibly coexisting 
Indian names, should have come into general use is in no way 
surprising. The surveyors were among the very first whites to 
enter the region; it was not opened up for settlement until after 
they had been there, and for the settlers’ purposes, when they did 
come, the numerical designations were certainly adequate. Not 
until later, when the merely practical need of identification began 
to give way to esthetic and commercial considerations did the de- 
sire for names rather than numbers arise.’* 

And if, as Rasdall said, the Indians used the numbers too, it is 
altogether possible that they used them in dealing with the whites 
as terms which the whites would know (being their own), while 
reserving the individual Indian names for use among themselves. 


The Present Names 


Thus we come at last to the present names, and again we must 
quote from Mills’s account: 


In 1849, I employed a young man from Philadelphia by the name 
of Frank Hudson, to survey and plat what is known as the University 
addition to Madison. Mr. Hudson was very fond of reading, devoting 
much time to such works as gave accounts of the habits and customs 
of the natives, and while thus engaged, he found in some Indian legends 
the names of Monona and Mendota (perhaps having an origin akin to 
Winona and Hiawatha), and he at once suggested that the lakes each 
side of Madison be christened with those charming names. The suggestion 
was generally approved and a bill was presented for the purpose of giving 
these names to the Third and Fourth lakes the sanction of law; but 
inasmuch as we did not readily find any names suitable or acceptable 
to give the first and second lakes, the matter was dropped at that time, 
but Monona and Mendota were adopted by general use. 

Some years later the subject of giving Indian names to all the lakes 

43 Butler, ‘‘ Taychoperah,” 68. 

14One unsuccessful attempt, for example, came in 1851, when, according to Park 
(207 note), Colonel A. A. Bird, then a member of assembly, proposed “to call the 
lakes ‘Doty, Catlin, O'Neal and Bird,’ in honor of some of the early settlers, but not 
meeting with encouragement from the member in the senate, Hon. E. B. Dean, Jr., 
the subject dropped.” In Life in the West, from the Note Book of Morleigh in Search 
of an Estate (London, 1842), 265 we find the following: ‘‘ From the door [of the capitol, 


in Madison] we have a splendid view of third and fourth lakes—for as yet the lakes have 
been only numbered, it would seem.” 
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was again renewed, and the names of Kegonsa and Waubesa were found 
and adopted by Gov. Farwell and others then taking an interest in the 
matter, as very pretty and appropriate names for the first and second 
lakes. To make the christening in such a public and formal manner as 
to give it dignity and command respect a bill.... was prepared, introduced 
into the legislature, and became a law on the 14th. day of February, 1855.15 


Thus, according to Mills, the lakes were named in two stages, 
“Monona” and “ Mendota,” suggested by Hudson in 1849, were 
thereafter unofficially adopted; “ Kegonsa” and “ Waubesa” were 
not proposed until the bill was being prepared whose passage in 
1855 made all four names official. 


Monona and Mendota 


Draper confirms the use of “Monona” and “ Mendota” before 
1854, in which year he became drawn into the matter. He had 
just settled in Madison as secretary of the STATE HisTORICAL So- 
CIETY when “Gov. Farwell,...about to have a map of Madison 
and the Four Lake Country published for private distribution, 
from the press of Horace Greeley and Co., New York,” applied to 
him for aid “in determining appropriate names for each of these 
beautiful sheets of water.” Governor Farwell was preparing for 
the real estate boom of 1855, of which this map (illustrated be- 
low) was to be an important instrument. He could not have 
such prosaic names as First Lake and the rest, on his map; some 
more euphonious and attractive names had to be found and sub- 
stituted. 

Little is known about Frank Hudson. He was in Madison in 
1842, and seems to have left before 1854. In 1849 he joined the 
newly reorganized STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY and became the 
original donor to its library by contributing the two first volumes 
of Transactions of the American Ethnological Society. When the 
Historical Society recorded this gift, he was referred to as “Prof. 
F, Hudson,” which, since he was never on the university staff, must 
have been an honorific title alluding to his antiquarian and ethno- 
logical interests.*° Mills says that Hudson found Monona and 
Mendota in “some Indian legends,” and Mills himself guesses at 


% The bill is printed in full in the History of Dane County (Western Historical Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1880), 318. 

18 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 5:16 (1868). See also Daniel S. Durrie, 
A History of Madison (Madison, 1874), 11. 
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“an origin akin to Winona and Hiawatha.” This does not take 
us far, and Draper does not take us much farther. He writes of 
himself in the third person: 


Mr. Draper examined such Indian vocabularies as he had in his library, 
and ascertained that Mendota, which had been applied to Fourth Lake, 
was a Chippewa word, signifying Large or Great; and being a pretty 
mame and appropriately significant, was rightly judged most proper to 
remain. The signification of Monona, applied to Third Lake, does not 
seem to have been found in any of the Indian Vocabularies consulted; 
but Gov. Farwell, or perhaps Col. A. A. Bird, had understood that it 
substantially meant “Fairy” or “ Beautiful Water,” so that also remained 
unchanged. 


In other words, lacking exact information of the source of these 
already current names, all Draper sought to do was to see whether 
by chance any of the books he had available would explain them. 
On “Monona” he gave up, and fell back with evident reluctance 
on the hearsay explanation. To explain “ Mendota” as he does, 
he has to choose between two sources, which he names in a foot- 
note, John Long’s Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter 
and Trader, and Stephen Riggs’s Dakota Dictionary." The former 
gives “‘Chippeway’ Menditoo, ‘English’ Big, or great”; the 
latter gives “ mdé-te, m. The mouth or junction of one river with 
another (a name commonly applied to the country about Fort 
Snelling, or mouth of the St. Peters; also the name appropriated 
to the establishment of the Fur Co. at the junction of the rivers, 
written Mendota); the outlet of a lake.” 

Draper chose the Chippewa word, but why, it is difficult to 
guess, since the Dakota word seems much the likelier. Perhaps 
he argued that the Chippewa were far more important in Wis- 
consin history than the Dakota, who properly belonged beyond 
the Mississippi; perhaps the meaning of menditoo, “ big” or “ great,” 
seemed to him more appropriate to the largest of the Four Lakes 
than did mdé-te, “a junction of rivers.” If so, he chose on grounds 
of appropriateness of meaning, whereas, if Mills is right, these 
names were really suggested because Frank Hudson was interested 
in Indian legends, and because they were “charming.” The word 
for big or great can have no legendary associations all by itself; be- 
sides, Draper took it from a word list, not a story. It was not a 


1 Long's Voyages (London, 1791), 267. Riggs’s Dakota Dictionary, 1852, Smithsonian 
Publications No. 40, Series S.C. IV, Ethnology VII. 
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name. On the other hand, the region to which the Dakota them- 
selves applied the name whose English form came to be “ Mendo- 
ta” has legendary associations. 

There is another reason yet against Chippewa menditoo as the 
source of “ Mendota”: it is phonetically inacceptable. It involves 
change of stress and violent change of two vowels; whereas Dakota 
mdé-te is phonetically acceptable, involving no change of stress, 
only slightly changing the unstressed vowels, and expanding the 
first syllable homorganically. To this may be added the direct 
evidence quoted from Riggs, that the English written form of this 
Dakota name was Mendota. What is most difficult to understand 
is why Draper should have rejected this exact derivation in favor 
of one so inexact—why he should have failed to make the con- 
nection between the Minnesota village named Mendota, and the 
Wisconsin lake. Evidently he was thinking of origin only in terms 
of etymology, not of provenience. 

The more acceptable explanation would seem to be that “ Men- 
dota” was borrowed from the name of the Minnesota village, 
and “ Monona” from that of the Iowa township (Clayton County), 
which names must for some reason have come forcibly to Frank 
Hudson’s attention not very long before 1849, and, if Mills is 
right, in association with Indians and their legends. 

Mendota was the oldest village in Dakota County, Minnesota, 
having been settled as far back as 1826. Its position just below 
the entry of the St. Peter’s River (now the Minnesota) into the 
Mississippi, and just below Fort Snelling, made it the perfect spot 
for contact between the Dakota Indians and the white men. The 
American Fur Company had had its headquarters post there from 
about 1826, and Henry Sibley established himself in charge of 
this post in 1834. The village was named St. Peter’s at first, after 
the river, and some also called it New Hope, but from about 1837 
and certainly from 1841 the Dakota name, Mendota, which had 
been used generally of the country about the confluence, began 
to be applied specifically to the village and to supplant the others.*® 


18This information is from several sources: Miss Grace Lee Nute, Curator of Manu- 
scripts, Minnesota Historical Society, kindly had a search made for me (March, 1944). 
I have also used Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls., 13:75-105 (1908) and 17:passim (1920); 
and Theodore C. Blegen, ed., The Unfinished Autobiography of Henry Hastings Sibley 
(Minneapolis, 1932), 27. 
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In 1846, when the first attempt was made to organize the ter- 
ritory of “ Minasota,” and again in 1848 when the second attempt 
was made, this village, Mendota, was being proposed as the ter- 
ritorial capital. In the third attempt, however (begun late in 1848) 
Sibley substituted St. Paul, and this attempt was successful. As 
the settled part of Minnesota could at this time be represented 
legislatively only by way of Wisconsin, all these transactions had 
to pass through Madison and would have made the name of the 
Minnesota village known in the Wisconsin capital even if it had 
not already been known through the famous hospitality of Sibley, 
many of whose guests passed through Madison on business or in 
travel. 

But why should Hudson, more than others, have been struck 
with it? The region of the Upper Mississippi, with the Falls of 
St. Anthony, the St. Croix and St. Peter’s rivers, and Lake Pepin, 
fought over by the Chippewa and Sioux, explored early by the 
white man, was the source of many legends. The earliest and best 
known of these is the story of Winona,’® the Dakota maiden who, 
thwarted in love by her parents, leapt to her death from a high 
bluff on the east side of Lake Pepin, since known as Maiden Rock. 
Her name is preserved by the city and county of Winona, Min- 
nesota, and perhaps also, in an erroneous form, by the village, 
township, and county of Monona, Iowa. Here may be the link 
between these two names. 

The origin of the name of Monona, Iowa, is uncertain. One 
account has it that when the township was organized (June 7, 
1847) it was named by popular vote “Mononah.”*° The dis- 
covery was later made that this was an error for “ Winona ”— 
but it was allowed to stand (without the 4). Another, and more 
plausible, explanation is that Monona is a Sauk and Fox name 


for something that might be called a super woman. Evidently it is used 
as a reference to a mythical person who presides over the social affairs 
of the Indian wigwam, who mysteriously guides the thoughts and actions 


1%9This story is found in An Account of a voyage up the Mississippi River from St. 
Louis to its source; Lieut. Pike, 1805 and 1806. Compiled from Mr. Pike’s Journal 
[Washington, 1807?], 14, but the maiden is not named. 

William H. Keating, Narrative of an Expedition to the Source of the St. Peter's 
River...under the command of ( Maj.) Stephen H. Long, 1823 (Philadelphia, 1824), 
1:280-83, tells the story of Winona. 

20R. E. Price, Memoirs of Clayton County, lowa (Chicago, 1916), 320. 
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of the people in their social relations,—a sort of household god, as it 
were. Monona among the Indians is supposed to be a woman of more 
or less supernatural powers far above all other Indians. Therefore it is a 
name that is almost sacred among the Sac and Fox Indians.?4 


There was a camp of Sauk and Fox in northeast Iowa, trading 
on the Skunk River in 1839, and the name of the township may 
well have derived from them.”* The translation “Fairy Lake” 
given to Draper for Monona may refer to this supernatural be- 
ing of Sauk-Fox legend. 

The first known use of the names “ Mendota” and “ Monona” 
was their application to these two settlements in Minnesota and 
Iowa respectively, whence they have apparently been transferred 
to other places. Both names were in existence before 1849, and 
the former was particularly well known at that time. Both are 
associated with Indians and their legends, and therefore were likely 
to have interested Hudson. The only link lacking in our chain of 
evidence is some tangible connection with him—a book or article 
which he may have read (if such there was) in which both ap- 
pear together.”* But perhaps the simplest explanation might be 
that Hudson, in his capacity as surveyor, visited the Iowa-Minne- 
sota side of the Mississippi some time between 1847 and 1849. 
Of this there is no proof, yet from our other evidence alone we 
may feel fairly certain that the names of Third and Fourth lakes 
were borrowed from the two early settlements across the river, 


as names which had interesting legendary associations and were 
pleasing to the ear. 


Kegonsa and Waubesa 


For the names Kegonsa and Waubesa we return to Draper’s 
account: 


As no special Indian names were known for First and Second lakes, 
it was deemed advisable to select appropriate designations. First Lake, 


21 Information kindly furnished in a letter to me, June 30, 1944, by Curator Ora 
Williams, Iowa State Department of History and Archives. 

22 A postoffice was established here 1849. Monona village was platted 1851. 
County was established 1851, organized 1854. 

23] have been unable to discover any such. For Mendota, however, one should note 
Mrs. Mary Eastman’s Dacotah; or Life and Legends of the Sioux Around Fort Snelling 
(New York, 1849). The author’s husband (Captain Eastman, the well known artist) 
was stationed at the fort, where Mrs. Eastman gathered her information at first hand. She 
tells the story of Winona at greater length than usual and rather romantically and im- 
pressively. In her introduction she mentions Mendota, and in the legends figure the Falls 
of St. Anthony, Lake Pepin, and many other points in the region. 


Monona 
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as the outlet of the others, was regarded as good fishing ground, on the 
northeastern bay of which, the Winnebagoes, in early times, had a small 
village; so it was concluded to call it “Fish Lake,” if some euphonious 
Indian name could be found having that signification—Kegonsa was 
found to have that meaning. Governor Farwell remarked that the only 
thing for which Second Lake was noted, was that an unusually large 
swan had formerly been killed there; and the word Wau-be-sa was found 
to signify “Swan,” and was accordingly adopted as a fitting designation. 


Draper then gives his sources in footnotes as follows: 


{Kegonsa} Mr. Draper, after a lapse of 23 years, does not recall the full 
authority for this; but Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, ii, 465 [an error for 
466}, shows that Ke-go-e was the Chippewa word signifying fish; and 
it is sufficiently apparent that Kegonsa had its origin in Ke-go-e. 
{Waubesa} In Col. De Peyster’s Miscellanies, published in 1811, this 
word is twice given as the Indian signification for swan, p. 83 and p. 272 
{an error for 274}, probably Chippewa or Ottawa, as he had long public 
intercourse with those tribes during his command at Mackinaw, from 
1774 to 1779. 


There are several small errors in these references, as anyone will 
see who takes the trouble to track them down. Draper's source 
for the first was probably not Schoolcraft, whose forms do not 
account for either the ms or the second-syllable stress in “ Kegonsa.” 
More likely it was John Long, in whose Travels Draper had 
already found Menditoo. Long gives as words for fish, (p. 202) 
“Algonkin Kickons, Chippeway Kegonce,” and (p. 222) “Chippe- 
way Kegénce.” Pronounced in three syllables, this last Chippewa 
form gives us the English ‘“ Kegonsa” almost exactly. 

Colonel De Peyster prints a sentimental poem of his entitled 
“On the death of a Pet Swan, belonging to the Author. By the 
Indians called Wabesie,” which begins, “ Ah me! my poor Wabesie 
is no more” and he explains in a footnote, “ The Indian name for a 
swan.” On p. 274 he spells this Wabesee. Draper had no need 
to be uncertain about the language, since De Peyster clearly heads 
his list, ““ Words selected from the Ottawa and Chippawa Langu- 
ages.” The word is also given by Schoolcraft (2:465), who spells 
it Wa bis si, Wah be ze, and Wau be zee, representing three local 
variations of Chippewa. Neither author marks an accent, but if 
the line of poetry is to scan the word must be pronounced 
“ We bé see,” which is very close to the name of the lake as we 
have it. 
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On the pronunciation of these names I have found nothing, but 
it seems likely that they were not at first exactly as they are today. 
In today’s standard pronunciation a final unstressed 4 is normally 
rendered as in “Cuba,” or as the # in “but.” But a century ago 
(and the thing is by no means out of use yet) this final 4 was 
popularly pronounced like 7 in “bit,” and humorously spelled y, 
for example in words like “opera,” “extra,” “Martha,” “Sarah,” 
“Indiana,” “Nebraska,” etc. Conversely, this 7 sound, when un- 
stressed at the end of a word, was frequently spelled 4. According 
to Riggs’s Dakota Dictionary the final e of mdd-te “was pro- 
nounced like the e in they or a in face.” Coming in unstressed 
position this would have tended to lose its full value. Kegonce, 
if a three-syllable word, would probably have ended, too, in this 
z sound. The last sound of Waubesie, given full value, would 
have been like ee in “ beet,” but unstressed would have been our 
same i sound. A final 4 on a word, then, could represent either the 
vowel of “bit” or that of “but.” Thus the first English spellings 
of the names of these lakes did not necessarily distort the Indian 
sounds as much as we today, judging by our own habits of spell- 
ing, might think. Monona was probably adapted to the pattern 
of the others, whichever was chosen, “bit” or “but.” Today all 
four names follow the latter pattern except when the speaker is 
very conscious of the spelling, and therefore gives the final a 
fuller value. 

On top of this there was probably another influence. “Mendota” 
and “Monona” form an interesting pair, having similarities of 
pronunciation, spelling, and rhythm. This was very likely a factor 
in their euphonic appeal to Hudson, and it makes appropriate 
their application to the upper pair of lakes, lying one on each side 
of Madison. It is probable that when Draper came to choose the 
last two names, he was influenced to adapt them in spelling to 
the pattern set by these first two. As has been shown, the adapta- 
tion did not involve any real distortion of sound. 

Draper concludes his account as follows: 


Thus were placed upon this map of the Four Lake Country in 1854, 
of which not less than ten thousand copies were circulated by the liberal- 
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hearted projector, the names of Ke-gon-sa, or Fish Lake, Wau-be-sa, or 
Swan Lake; Mo-no-na, or Fairy Lake; and Men-do-ta or Great Lake. Let 
these euphonious and appropriate Indian names be perpetuated forever! 2* 


Direct reference is had to the map mentioned earlier, and here 
illustrated, the “liberal-hearted projector” being Governor Far- 
well, who was launching his real-estate boom, and the publisher, 
Horace Greeley and Company. This, the first map to show the 
new names, was out even before they were official, since the bill, 
though introduced in 1854, did not pass the legislature till the 
following year. All four names it will be noticed, are given ‘with 
their “translations” in one corner of the map, following Draper; 
the engraver slipped, however, and spelt “ Menona.” The trans- 
lated names probably themselves gained some currency; Durrie’s 
map of 1856 labels Mendota “Great Lake.” 


Summary 


These lakes have borne both collective and individual names. 
Probably the first collective name was the originally Winne- 
bago “ Taychopera,” recorded comparatively late (1837), and very 
little used by the white man. Its translation, “The Four Lakes,” 
was recorded fully twenty years earlier, and has since become the 
common collective name. The first individual names were “ First,” 
“Second,” “Third,” and “Fourth” lakes, first recorded by the sur- 
veyors in 1833-34, and probably given by them. They appear 
to have been the only ones in use by white men till 1849, when 
“Mendota” (Dakota) and “Monona” (perhaps Sauk-Fox), prob- 
ably taken directly from the settlements bearing those names in 
Minnesota and Iowa respectively, were proposed by Frank Hudson 
and began to gain currency. “Kegonsa” and “ Waubesa” (both 
Chippewa) were taken from books by Lyman C. Draper and given 
in 1854, and all four became official in 1855. The first two have 
no directly appropriate meanings such as the other two have. 
Though all are from Indian languages, none was given by the 
Indians, nor do the languages of their origin belong in the region 


24 Park prints “1856,” but Draper’s Manuscript has ‘“ 1854,” which is correct. In 
Wisconsin State Historical Library. 
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of the Four Lakes. The native Winnebago names for the individual 
lakes were unknown to the whites at first and have remained 
virtually so; they were not recorded till after 1877. Some other 
names have been suggested or applied, and the old numerical ones 
linger on, but Mendota, Monona, Waubesa, and Kegonsa have 
won the day and are firmly established. 

When this article was already in print a new piece of evidence 
was discovered about the name “ Mendota”: that by 1837 it had 
already begun its migration from the original place in Minnesota 
to other places. On June 9 of that year Henry Hubbard of New 
Hampshire filed the plat for a projected settlement in what is 
now the town of Wyalusing, Grant County, Wisconsin, just be- 
low the entry of the Wisconsin River into the Mississippi.”° It 
was to have steamboat landings on both rivers, and the name 
chosen for it was Mendota, an obvious allusion to the confluence 
which formed its site. This project came to nothing—it remained 
a “paper town”; but the name was placed on maps, for example 
that of Hinman and Dutton, “ Map of the Settled Parts of Wis- 
consin Territory,” Philadelphia, 1838, where it is labeled “Mendota 
or Mississippi Landing,” and it was no doubt talked of in near-by 
Cassville, then the metropolis of Wisconsin. Significantly, it was 
just across the river from Clayton County, Iowa, in which “ Mono- 
na” later appeared. This supports the suggestion already made 
that it was on a surveyor’s trip (perhaps to Cassville) that Frank 
Hudson came across these names, one on each side of the river, 
but suiting each other euphoniously, and soon after proposed them 
for the lakes, one on each side of Madison. 


23C. N. Holford, History of Grant County, Wisconsin (Lancaster, [Wisconsin], 1900), 
623. 























John Rogers Commons 
1862—1945 


By SELIG PERLMAN 


OHN ROGERS COMMONS was born in Hollandsburg, Darke 
County, Ohio, on October 13, 1862, and died at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on May 11, 1945, at the age of eighty-two. He 
studied at Oberlin College and Johns Hopkins University, and 
taught at Wesleyan University, Oberlin College, the University 
of Indiana, Syracuse University, and the University of Wisconsin. 
An enumeration of the fields in economics in which he did 
original work reads like the table of contents of a comprehensive 
textbook: Value and Distribution, History of Economic Thought, 
Public Utilities, Immigration, Housing, Labor Legislation, Social 
Insurance, Trade Unionism and Industrial Government, Labor His- 
tory, Monopoly Price, Index Numbers, Business Cycles and Stabili- 
zation, and Tariff. To these one should add the following from 
Political Science: Civil Service and Administration, Municipal 
Government, and Proportional Representation. 
Commons was the creator of American labor history, although 
in this he had been preceded by his teacher and original inspirer, 





THIS MAGAZINE does not ordinarily carry obituary notices of prominent 
Wisconsin people. But Professor Commons has been so important to 
Wisconsin and to America and Professor PERLMAN’S insight into his 
work is so incisive that we make an exception in this case. The notice 
appears in the American Economic Review for September, 1945, and is 
reprinted here by permission. Professor PERLMAN, who was born in 
Russian Poland, came to the United States in 1908 and began studying 
with Commons at the University of Wisconsin in the following year. 
Today he is professor of economics at Wisconsin. 

A list of Commons’ books and more important articles is found in 
his Institutional Economics (New York, 1934), 9-12. Nine large 
volumes in the John R. Commons Labor Research Library at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin contain a complete collection of his shorter works. 
The John R. Commons Collection on Labor and Socialism belongs to the 
Manuscript Division of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Richard T. Ely. Ely brought him to the University of Wisconsin 
in 1904 to prepare the Documentary History of American Indus- 
trial Society as well as to teach. The history was published during 
1909-11 in eleven volumes. Commons retired after thirty years 
of teaching at Wisconsin. During the decade between his retire- 
ment and death, however, he steadily continued his researches and 
publication as well as his close connection with his students in 
administrative posts and in academic life. 

He was officially connected with the following public bodies: 
President McKinley's Industrial Commission, the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission (1911-13), and the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations (1913-16). In 1923 with Professors 
Ripley and Fetter he represented four western states before the 
Federal Trade Commission on the Pittsburgh Plus case involving 
price discrimination as practiced by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. He organized and directed the Bureau of Economy and 
Efficiency of the City of Milwaukee during the first Socialist ad- 
ministration, 1911-13. 

His connections with unofficial bodies were equally varied. Early 
in the century he promoted agreements between employers and 
unions for the National Civic Federation. In 1906 and 1907 he 
investigated for this organization the municipal and private oper- 
ation of public utilities. In the same years he with others examined 
labor conditions in the steel industry at Pittsburgh for the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The American Association for Labor Legislation 
began operations in 1909 in a corner in his university office at 
Madison. Between 1924 and 1926 he was chairman of the volun- 
tary plan of unemployment insurance in the clothing industry 
of Chicago. He was president of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in 1917. 

Among his appearances before congressional committees, no 
doubt the one in 1913 in support of the elder La Follette’s bill 
for the physical valuation of the railways by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was the most comprehensive in scope. His 
intimate codperation with La Follette had begun in 1905 when 
the latter, as governor of Wisconsin, requested him to draft a 
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civil service law. In 1907 he drew a public utility law for 
Wisconsin. 

Perhaps Commons’ greatest contribution as a scholar dealt with 
the life cycle of economic institutions. He defined an economic 
institution as “collective action .in control of individual action.” 
Commons had no liking for either the winged phrase or for what 
one might call the winged theory: he knew from experience that 
human motives have a way of appearing in innumerable combina- 
tions. He therefore doubted such master juxtapositions as bour- 
geoisie and proletariat, technician and businessman, and felt that 
they appeared convincing only from a seat in the British Museum 
or from an academic armchair. To him the social terrain was far 
too broken to conform to any sweeping description, but demanded 
the labor of tireless and meticulous topographers who had the 
experimenter’s imagination and were not afraid to “ wade in.” He 
began with the institutions of labor, to which he had received an 
early introduction as a member of the Typographical Union. 

Commons accorded a supreme attentiveness to the institutions 
contrived by workingmen without the aid of mentors from those 
of higher social station and education—institutions such as trade 
unions, codperative buying clubs, codperative workshops, and the 
like. He rejoiced in tracing the steps of the unlettered statesmen 
—the phrase is the Webbs——whereby these movements laid stable 
foundations underneath these organizations by the method of trial 
and error. And as a student of such movements he knew how 
incompatible such creativeness from below was with external domi- 
nation by employers, Messianic intellectuals, or government. 

To Commons the workingmen were not abstract building blocks 
out of which a favored deity called “ history” was to shape the 
architecture of the new society, but concrete beings with legitimate 
ambitions for a higher standard of living and for more dignity 
in their lives. Both objectives, he agreed with labor, were primarily 
realizable through the attainment of citizenship status on the jobs 
and in the place of employment, paralleling the worker's status 

in the democratic state. As self-determining beings, the workers 
and their movements were to set their owm objectives, and their 
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own values, and were entitled to claim from the intellectuals 
expert aid in the road they should take to attain the goals set by 
leaders risen in their midst. If labor’s goals were mutually con- 
tradictory, the intellectual should so inform them. If their objec- 
tives were not for the benefit of society and ultimately not for 
their own, he should tell them that too. And above all he should 
be an expert social topographer and trained forecaster of group 
behavior. 

Commons applied this same pattern of fruitful interplay be- 
tween the undogmatic intellectual and struggling movements to 
past history. He thus came to formulate a gripping theory of the 
interrelation between group customs and the Common Law, of 
the rise of new social classes, and of their struggle for recognition. 
In his Legal Foundations of Capitalism he showed how in the 
struggle around the “rent bargain” the barons had reduced the 
king of England from an over-all owner to a recipient of a land 
tax fixed by collective bargaining between their representatives 
and his. In a similar way, the merchants of England began through 
their participation in the piepowder courts at the fairs to impose 
the customs of their group upon the presiding judge, who was 
only too glad thus to fill the void of his ignorance. Out of this 
unimpressive beginning, through a process of osmosis over several 
centuries between judges increasingly appreciative of the growing 
importance of the merchants to the Commonwealth of England 
and a continuous custom-making by that merchant class to suit 
changing conditions, came the Law Merchant, and finally the lat- 
ter’s incorporation in the Common Law. What produced this 
significant result was the unremitting pushing by the merchant 
class; the willingness of undogmatic intellectuals, the judges, to 
absorb pressures from below and thus prevent frustration; and 
ultimately a judicial sifting of these merchant customs, the rejec- 
tion of some and the acceptance of those that looked acceptable 
from the standpoint of the moving pattern of the law. The in- 
tellectual mechanism employed was the expansion of the meaning 
of property from the mere “ physical” to embrace the “incorpo- 
real” and the “ intangible.” 
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Commons delighted in seeing the judges of America during 
the last years of his life do with the customs of the labor move- 
ment—the fair wage, the normal working day, the union shop, 
and seniority—what their English predecessors had done with the 
customs of the merchants. Earlier he had been greatly impressed 
by the statesmanship of Australia’s Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration although not by her system of the compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes. But the shift away from dogmatism by our 
official intellectuals came only after the labor movement had 
gathered momentum both in industry and government under the 
salutary climate of the New Deal—altogether in conformity with 
Commons’ conception of how social change takes place. 

Thus ran the Commons theory of the class struggle: it is not 
a struggle by the rising group to liquidate the old class or to 
raze the social structure which the latter controlled, but laboring 
instead to add to the old edifice new and spacious wings to serve 
as the dwelling places of the customs of the rising class. Such 
a “class struggle” might appear to some as pathetically limited 
in its objective, but there was nothing pathetic about its driving 
qualities. And those who pioneered in the struggles for recog- 
nition were in the front ranks of the history makers. As an 
intellectual democrat Commons held in the highest esteem Samuel 
Gompers, who had to develop his theory of the American labor 
movement as he went about keeping the American Federation of 
Labor from disintegrating on his hands. 

Commons’ intellectual democracy perhaps showed clearest when 
he was interviewing. His was no “technique of modesty” or a 
simulated ignorance to appeal to the other’s ego and thus evoke 
information. It was a genuine groping, questions without any 
definite goal—a mere stabbing in this direction and in that. What 
kept the conversation from degenerating into a boring experience 
to the person interviewed was Commons’ deep earnestness and 
his unmistakable assumption that the latter’s problems were not 
just his own private worries but of general concern and deeply 
instructive to any serious-minded interrogator. And then, some- 
times after hours had elapsed, a question or a series of questions 
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would come forth which not only touched the nerve of the whole 
situation but as if by a sleight of hand made the earlier groping 
appear as an orderly quest with little waste motion. The result 
was a fuller grasp of the problem and a suggested solution possess- 
ing both freshness and promise. To the by-stander it was an 
absorbing spectacle of intuition and reason pulling in common 
harness. 

In Commons, genuine personal modesty went hand in hand with 
unusual inteHectual-courage. He never shrank from taking risks 
with his reputation when among the tentative interpretations of 
a body of factual material one finally loomed as the interpreta- 
tion. There was neither laziness nor lack of regard for accuracy 
in this flouting of the much overpraised academic caution. Com- 
mons was an indefatigable worker whose working day began at 
four in the morning, and his co-workers knew he would have the 
manuscript of a whole volume rechecked from the original sources, 
himself participating, on account of an error in a single quotation. 

Probably Commons’ boldest theoretical coup was his “American 
Shoemakers, 1648 to 1895,” the preface to Volumes VII and VIII 
of the Documentary History of American Industrial Society. In 
this study he has given us a breath-taking picture of changes in 
economic structure, of the formation of “ bargaining classes” and 
the vicissitudes of other respective “ bargaining powers.” He based 
his work on testimony given in the early labor conspiracy trials 
by strikers, “scabs,” master workmen, and “gentlemen of the 
trade.” Little did these witnesses realize that they were provid- 
ing material for a future economist who would emulate the recon- 
struction work of the paleontologist. 

But great as Commons was as a social investigator inspired by 
the ideal of the equivalence of all men, he was no less great as a 
statesman. In fact, with him scholarship and practical statesman- 
ship were forever inseparable. As a statesman he knew that the 
democratic objective in industrial relations could not be attained 
through a bureaucracy, however well-intentioned or trained, but 
depended on self-action by all the groups concerned, the govern- 
ment aiding but not dominating. Nor would he enthrone the 
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underdog group. For much as he identified himself with the so- 
called “common man,” he was far from disdainful of employers’ 
and manufacturers’ associations and other organizations among the 
better-situated groups. Though he fought them before legislative 
committees when they impeded industrial safety, workmen’s com- 
pensation, shorter hours for women, and the like, he strove to 
harness the power of these same organizations alongside the trade 
unions in behalf of an efficient administration of the laws enacted. 

And within the groups on the conservative side of the align- 
ment, he sought to enlist and to energize in behalf of those 
measures the individuals of high purpose and high standards. He 
thus came to grapple as early as thirty-five years ago with the so- 
called “road to serfdom,” the alleged discovery of our own day, 
and in the device of the “advisory committee” of the leaders of 
the groups affected, he provided for an effective preventive of the 
bureaucratization of the governmental process. 

What he meant to his students as a man and scholar could not 
be adequately expressed within the space limits of this review. 











The Old Indian Agency House 
at Portage 


By BERTHA A. HOLBROOK 


the book Wau-Bun written by the charming young bride 

for whom the house was originally built in 1832. They 
are interested in the background of the distinctive old home and 
how it happened to become a historic shrine in Wisconsin. They 
listen eagerly to the story of John Kinzie and his part in the early 
days when the Winnebago roamed the neighborhood. 

A fine-looking young man was John Harris Kinzie with a rather 
long nose, brown hair, kind eyes, and a firm mouth. One never 
recalls Fort Dearborn in Chicago, built in 1804, without thinking 
of John’s father who was in command there. John was nine years 
old in 1812 when the terrible massacre occurred. Friendly Indians 
saved the lives of all the family, and in 1818 John was sent to 
Mackinac to learn the fur trade. Later he went to the American 
Fur Company’s headquarters at Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi 
River. While there he met Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan 
Territory which then included Wisconsin. Governor Cass, im- 
pressed by John’s knack of getting on with the various Indian 
tribes and his ability to speak their languages, invited him to 
come to Detroit and become his secretary. 


Yuwie to the Old Indian Agency House like to hear of 





Mrs. ARTHUR T. HOLBROOK’S sprightly account of the Old Agency 
House and its restoration is, we hope, the first of several articles on 
local historical museums and societies in the state which will appear 
occasionally in this Magazine. Mrs. Holbrook of Milwaukee has long 
been a force for historical good in Wisconsin—a leader of the Colonial 
Dames, member of the Board of Curators of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, and assiduous collector of A.B.C. books. 

Perhaps our readers will enjoy looking up two other articles on the 
Agency House by the late Louise Phelps Kellogg in this Magazine, 
14:437—48 (June, 1931); 22:280-85 (March, 1939). They also ought 
to read Juliette Kinzie’s Wau-Bun, the " Early Day” in the Northwest 
as edited by Miss Kellogg (Menasha, 1930). 
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THE AGENCY HOUSE AT PORTAGE 
Before and after restoration 
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In 1823 John’s sister Ellen married a Bostonian, Dr. Alexander 
Wolcott, and John was asked to accompany them to Boston. There 
they visited Dr. Wolcott’s parents, his sister Mrs. Magill, and her 
daughter Juliette, who was born in the elm-shaded city of Middle- 
town, Connecticut. Juliette and her uncle were great friends. 
While he was a student at Yale, she attended a boarding school 
in New Haven. Undoubtedly Dr. Wolcott arranged to have 
Juliette visit her grandparents at the time the three came from 
the West in order that she might meet his bride—and her brother. 

At all events John and Juliette met and fell in love—and 
small wonder, this stalwart young man full of exciting stories of 
Indians and the West; this beautiful girl of charm, so well educated 
for her day. She had attended Emma Willard’s school at Troy, 
New York, and excelled in painting from nature and playing on 
her beloved piano. When the young couple parted, he left for 
faraway Detroit, and she returned to her family in Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson. For seven long years letters passed between John and 
Juliette, taking weeks in transit. 

When Juliette promised to marry John, she thought they would 
live in Detroit. That was far enough away, but in 1829 Governor 
Cass appointed the young man Indian agent at the newly built 
Fort Winnebago, in what is now central Wisconsin. One can 
imagine with what misgivings John wrote to ask Juliette whether 
instead of living in a small city, she would go with him to a 
wilderness away from society, church, and friends. Evidently her 
love was quite adequate to overcome any privation; as girls in 
these days go to faraway places to marry their soldier sweethearts, 
so Juliette began to pack her clothes, her riding habit, kid gloves, 
and the rest of her trousseau. She had her piano and other pieces 
of mahogany furniture, carpets, and curtains packed to take with 
her to her new home. Finally in 1830 she set out for Detroit. 

After their wedding in August, she being twenty-four and he 
twenty-seven, they boarded a side-wheeler, the “ Henry Clay,” which 
churned up Lake Huron to Mackinac Island. In her book Waw- 
Bun she tells of their visit at Mackinac and of the reception and 
entertainment given them at Green Bay. She gives a delightful 
description of their trip up the winding Fox River until they 
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were met at the point on the river nearest the fort by the large 
and pompous Major David E. Twiggs and his wife. Fortunately for 
the bride, there was one other white woman in this wilderness. 

Fort Howard had been established at Green Bay in 1816, the 
same year that Fort Crawford was built on the Mississippi River 
at Prairie du Chien. Trouble arose among the Winnebago Indians, 
and halfway between these two strongholds, a third fort was erected 
in 1828 in the midst of the Winnebago for whom it was named. 
Several companies of infantry stationed at Fort Howard, with 
Major Twiggs in command, had been ordered to the site over- 
looking the portage between the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. We 
know that Jefferson Davis, fresh from West Point, came there 
to cut down pine trees and help with the construction. 

The fort was not large enough to accommodate all the soldiers, 
and it became clear to John that he and his wife must have a home 
of their own. An Indian agent was entitled to such a lodging, 
and John’s good friend, Secretary of War Lewis Cass, helped 
secure enough money to finish the house, which cost in all about 
$3,500. There is no record of an architect. Undoubtedly the bride 
and groom spent happy hours planning the size of the rooms and 
other details, for there is beauty and grace in this bit of New 
England architecture in the heart of pine forests and wild country. 
Some of the lumber came by way of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and by ox team from Galena, Illinois. By the same route, 
doubtless, came finished doors and mantels, for the front door is 
a replica of a door on the land office at Marietta, Ohio, built about 
the same time. “Mechanicks,” wrote John, “could not be had 
short of St. Louis in Mo.” Bricks were made near-by, and for- 
tunately too many were ordered which the builders added inside 
the outer walls to strengthen them and to make the house warmer. 

The new house was erected on a hill opposite the fort with 
the portage between. A blacksmith shop was first built there which 
served the Kinzies as a temporary shelter until November, 1832, 
when they moved into their “mansion.” The Indian agent had 
an office opposite the front door where the Indians came to see 
their “ father” as he was affectionately called; Juliette was known 
as their “ mother.” 
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Harriet Martineau, who visited Chicago in 1836, wrote that 
she had dined one day with Colonel and Mrs. Kinzie. He “had 
been Indian agent among the Winnebagoes for some years,” she 
wrote. “They were the only persons I met with who, really know- 
ing the Indians, had any regard for them.” * 

The furniture which followed the bride and groom by boat had 
evidently been upset in the rapids of the Fox River, for water 
dripped from the crates, and some of the mahogany was damaged. 
Now the furniture was unpacked, carpets sewed together and laid 
(Indian women helped with this work), curtains hung, and at last 
they were to have their first dinner in their own home, when to 
Juliette’s surprise John appeared bringing home six guests from 
the fort. A large venison pie saved the day! During the winter 
the Kinzies entertained at weekly musicales, at which Juliette 
played on her piano. 

A sad winter it was. The government, through its agent, had 
paid the Winnebago for their land and urged them to go west- 
ward, and so they had planted no crops. As there had been little 
snow, it was impossible to track deer. Many Indians lived on 
soup made from bark of slippery elm or stewed acorns. Finally 
boats with corn arrived, and a famine was averted. 

With many Winnebago leaving, the government thought it 
unnecessary to maintain a regular Indian agent at the fort any 
longer, and the Kinzies, after only about eight months in their 
newly constructed home, decided to move to thriving Chicago. In 
furnishing the Agency House a century later, it was hoped that 
some of the Kinzie furniture might be found, but apparently every 
piece was burned in the great Chicago fire. 

When in the 1920’s the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was looking for an appropriate landmark to restore, Mrs. 
Charles E. Buell appealed for help to the late Louise Phelps Kel- 
logg, senior research associate of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Quicker than thought, she suggested, “The Agency House at 
Portage!” Mrs. Buell, chairman of the landmarks committee, ap- 
proved of the idea, and at once plans were made to secure money. 
But alas! just then the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


1 Society in America (London, 1837), 1:353. 
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decided to build their headquarters in Washington, and each state 
was assigned a large quota to raise. Wisconsin’s share was $40,000, 
a staggering amount. The Agency House plan had to be aban- 
doned. 

Several residents of Portage had been interested for years in 
the unoccupied house out on the canal bank, especially Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry E. Andrews and Mrs. Herbert F. Puffer, and they had 
welcomed the Federated Clubs’ project. When that plan was 
abandoned they, with several members of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SocIETY and others, former the Old Indian Agency House As- 
sociation in December, 1929. The purpose was to purchase the 
house, restore and furnish it appropriately. 

Colonel Frederick C. Best of Milwaukee, a member of this 
association, secured the consent of the Kinzie heirs to allow publi- 
cation of a new edition of Wau-Bun. George Banta, Jr., of Menasha, 
offered to publish it and to turn the money beyond the actual 
cost of production over to the association toward the reconstruc- 
tion. Dr. Kellogg agreed to edit the book as her contribution. 

While the members of the association were enthusiastic over 
their undertaking, they were so widely scattered through the state 
that meetings were difficult to arrange, and discouragement began 
to set in. By a happy chance one summer day Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley C. Hanks, who had been interested in the undertaking 
from the start, invited Mr. and Mrs. Hobart S. Johnson of Madison 
to motor to Portage to see the old house. They followed the canal, 
dug in 1851, whose waters had replaced the old portage, until 
they came to a shabby, weather-beaten wooden building, painted 
a dismal brown, with windows broken and several blinds missing. 
The portico over the side door was entirely gone. Inside, in spite 
of fallen plaster and the dirt, the discerning eye of Mrs. Johnson 
saw the beauty of the proportions of the rooms, the twenty-four 
paned windows, the broad hall with the interesting rail and spindles 
of its stairway, and she felt the charm of the forsaken house. They 
opened the front door with its view of the canal, and standing 
under the beautiful elm trees, she turned to Mr. Hanks and said, 
“I know exactly who should undertake the restoration of this 
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house—the Colonial Dames Society of Wisconsin. Many of their 
ancestors lived in just such houses as this.” 

Yes, but would this society, the majority of whose members 
lived in Milwaukee, more than 100 miles away, welcome such 
a proposal? Special trips to Milwaukee were made by Mrs. John- 
son, herself a Colonial Dame, to present the matter to the presi- 
dent, the board of managers, and finally the society as a whole, 
who adopted the project unanimously. 

At a special meeting of the Old Indian Agency House Associ- 
ation held February 6, 1931, with Colonel Marshall Cousins pre- 
siding, it was resolved that the association accept the proposition 
of the Colonial Dames to purchase, furnish, and maintain the 
Agency House as a historic landmark, thus “ relieving that associ- 
ation of all obligations and liabilities thereunder.” Also it was 
resolved that the proceeds from the further sale of Wau-Bun be 
turned over to the Colonial Dames, as well as the $1,000 now 
in the association treasury. Five hundred dollars more was subse- 
quently collected by Mrs. Puffer. Many residents of Portage will 
remember the day when orange tags were sold for the benefit 
of the house. Mrs. Puffer, who later became Mrs. Fred Bronson, 
was the chairman of the local ways and means committee and 
gave continued assistance to the cause. 

The property of 164 acres with house, barn, and other small 
buildings was valued at $6,000. The Colonial Dames were obli- 
gated to pay $2,000 in cash, assume a $4,000 mortgage, and meet 
at once the $150 interest due on the mortgage. The last owner, 
Edmond S. Baker, had bought the farm in 1878, but the house 
had been unoccupied for several years. At his death the property 
passed to his daughter, Miss Ada M. Baker, who lived in California. 
Miss Baker very generously reduced the mortgage to $3,000, giving 
$1,000 as a gift to the project. In recognition of her generosity 
the rebuilt kitchen fireplace with its bake oven has been marked 
with her name. 

And so, in October, 1930, the Colonial Dames rolled up their 
sleeves and went to work. With the “inherited” money as a 
start, they soon paid the $2,150 which enabled them to call the 
house and grounds their own. In order to hold the property legally 
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it was necessary to organize a holding corporation of the Colonial 
Dames of Wisconsin. Papers for such a nonstock corporation were 
filed by the Milwaukee attorney, Charles M. Morris. They had 
the temerity in that year of depression to face a mortgage of $3,000 
with interest, and at least that much would be needed for the res- 
toration. Mrs. James P. Brown was treasurer until her death in 
1931, and the dining room fireplace is marked in her memory. A 
letter went forth to many citizens throughout the state, telling 
of the importance of preserving this landmark and asking for help. 
It was signed by Miss Alice Chapman, chairman of finance, Mrs. 
Hobart S. Johnson, chairman of reconstruction, and Mrs. Arthur 
T. Holbrook, president. 

It was suggested on an attached slip that donations might be 
made as a fitting memorial to the donor’s ancestor who first settled 
in Wisconsin. The response in money was most gratifying and 
the information on early settlers interesting, as anyone can see in 
the Book of Remembrance kept at the house. Contributions were 
received ranging from $2.00 to $200. As bills for the reconstruc- 
tion began to appear, one member lent the project $1,000 and 
later made this sum an outright gift. By March, 1933, nearly 
$12,000 had been raised; in 1939 the last installment was paid 
on the mortgage, and the Agency House was debt-free. 

During normal times the entrance fee of 10 and 20 cents, with 
the sale of books, postals, and the like has made the house prac- 
tically self-supporting, except for the insurance. One constant 
source of income for the past fifteen years has been from the sale 
of Wau-Bun, of which Mr. Banta wrote recently, 2,576 copies 
had been sold and nearly $6,000 sent to the treasurer. 

It would be impossible to tell in detail of the many faithful 
women who have assumed responsibility in this project and who 
for years have devoted time, money, and gasoline toward furnish- 
ing and maintaining this landmark. But mention must be made 
of Mrs. Hobart S. Johnson. While Mr. Johnson was living he took 
great interest in the water supply and other problems which he 
quietly made right. As chairman of the restoration Mrs. Johnson 
not only proposed the undertaking but saw it carried through and 
still has her shoulder to the wheel. It was she who interested the 
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Madison architect, Frank W. Riley, in the restoration, and because 
of his skill and genius, the charm of the house has been re- 
captured. 

The big barn was pulled down and the lumber used to build a 
comfortable custodian’s cottage with three rooms and a bath. A 
mighty search for handmade shingles finally succeeded in replac- 
ing the broken and missing ones on the house itself. A pane or 
two of the original glass were discovered, and the broken panes 
replaced with glass as old as could be found. Narrow French 
blinds were duplicated and added where missing. 

The rooms apparently for many years had been heated by stoves, 
but Mr. Riley was sure that originally fireplaces had been used. 
Removing portions of the floor and wall, he found lovely rose- 
colored handmade bricks in both parlor and dining room, but 
too few to restore the fireplaces properly. It would have been 
extremely difficult to duplicate their color and texture, but by 
tearing off some decayed clapboards on the outside, the extra 
bricks spoken of previously were found, and the problem of the 
fireplaces solved. 

The house had been built sturdily under John Kinzie’s watchful 
eye, and during the 100-year interval, when in turn it was tavern, 
farmhouse, or unoccupied, it had not lost its original atmosphere 
which the Colonial Dames were determined to preserve. Inside, 
the badly cracked plaster had to be removed except in the small 
bedroom over the front door. In the parlor Mr. Riley found some 
wallpaper in one corner. Carefully removing seven layers, he 
came to the first which may have been chosen by Juliette herself, 
a charming morning-glory design in shades of light blue. A 
piece of this plaster and paper are to be seen in the museum on 
the second floor. A student at the Layton Art School was com- 
missioned to copy the design on linoleum blocks and print enough 
paper to cover the walls of the parlor, which took 350 oblong 
pieces, 13x1814 inches. To match the design was quite a feat, 
but the paper adds much to the attractiveness of the room. In 
order to show the construction of the house, three places have been 
covered with glass; near the front door and in the office the rough- 
hewn beams can be seen, while upstairs the laths are found, boards 
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nailed horizontally and split with an axe into many narrow strips 
to hold the plaster secure. 

The first Flag Day celebration at the Agency House was held 
on June 13, 1931, before plaster was on the inside or paint on 
the outside, but it was a happy occasion with nearly 200 attend- 
ing, many for their first glimpse of the house. The mayor of 
Portage, Mr. H. H. Niemeyer, welcomed the visitors, and a few 
short talks were made. 

Mrs. Charles J. McIntosh was chairman of the furnishing com- 
mittee, which carefully passed upon all gifts submitted to the 
house. Their firmness in accepting only authentic articles made 
before 1832 has resulted in a restrained, reposeful interior with- 
out the cluttered furnishings so often seen in historic houses. 

In the spring of 1932 the house was plastered and painted, and 
even as Juliette assembled her furniture in 1832, so the com- 
mittee laid the hooked rugs, hung curtains, and placed the few 
pieces of furniture. Most prized of all was a replica of Juliette’s 
piano, a Nunns and Clark found in New York and presented by 
Mrs. Charles Albright; when it arrived Annie Nunns, late of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, was happy to see it, for Mr. Nunns 
was her grandfather and William Clark her uncle. 

The elms about the house are superb-looking trees about 200 
years old, but were found needing expert care. The efficient garden 
committee of the house raised enough money to guarantee the 
lives of the trees for many more years. The appropriate old rail 
fence and lovely garden flowers were also secured by this com- 
mittee of which Mrs. Alfred F. James is still chairman. 

Correspondence with Mr. G. Arthur Gordon of Savannah, 
Georgia, a grandson of the Kinzies, resulted in his sending two 
heavy silver forks which had belonged to his grandmother's wed- 
ding silver. Mr. Gordon also presented three photographs of por- 
traits which are framed and hang over the mantel in the parlor, 
one of John Kinzie, one of Juliette, and another of her as she 
looked some years later with her daughter Elizabeth standing near. 

When the Colonial Dames bought the house they had no idea 
that the Kinzies had any connection whatever with their society, 
but this daughter Elizabeth (Mrs. William Gordon) started the 
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Society of Colonial Dames in Georgia in 1893. Moreover, it was 
her daughter Juliette Magill Gordon wso married an Englishman 
and in England became interested in the Girl Guides. She brought 
back the idea to this country and became the founder of the Girl 
Scouts of America. Funds were raised by the Girl Scouts of the 
Great Lakes region to pay for the mantel in the parlor dedicated 
to Juliette Gordon Low. This link between our Juliette and the 
Girl Scout movement will continue to appeal as long as our house 
stands. 

Invitations to the dedication on October 22, 1932, were sent 
far and wide. It was a typical Wisconsin autumn day, and a large 
gathering sat under the trees facing the front portico, until all 
stood to give the salute to the flag led by five Girl Scouts. After 
the president, Mrs. Holbrook, welcomed the guests, she called on 
Mrs. Buell, Mrs. Bronson, Dr. Joseph Schafer, and Dr. Kellogg, 
who in turn spoke briefly of the house and the project. Mrs. 
Johnson and Mr. Riley told of the restoration, and Mrs. G. Arthur 
Carhart described one of the bedrooms which the Mayflower So- 
ciety furnished in Wisconsin pine, and another smaller bedroom 
appropriately done by the Wisconsin Antiquarian Society. A bronze 
marker fastened to the right of the front door was unveiled; it 
gives the facts of the building and the dates 1832~—1932. To the 
surprise and delight of all, it was discovered that in the audience 
were a granddaughter and a great-grandson of the Kinzies, Mrs. 
George W. Gould of Riverside, Illinois, and her son, George 
Kinzie Gould. The meeting closed with a beautiful dedicatory 
prayer offered by the Rev. Paul B. Jenkins of Williams Bay. 

More than twelve years have passed since that memorable day, 
and many visitors from many lands have come to the Agency 
House. As a fitting observance of the sesquicentennial of the sign- 
ing of the Constitution, an orchard of apple, pear, plum, and cherry 
trees planted to the left of the house was purchased by our society 
and seventeen other patriotic groups, and a marker on a boulder 
was placed at the corner to give a permanent record of the gift. 
A patriotic program was held here on September 17, 1937. 

After two other caretakers, Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. English 
became the custodians of the house about ten years ago. They look 
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as though they had spent their entire lives in just such a New 
England home as the Agency House. They emanate kindness and 
high thinking. Both have been teachers. Mr. English has escorted 
thousands of visitors about the place, telling the history of house 
and furnishings. His is never a stereotyped talk, and the intelligent 
visitor who shows interest can acquire a wealth of historical in- 
formation. 

The Englishes were both born in the village of Wyocena not 
far from Portage. As a boy he loved fishing, hunting, and taking 
long walks through the woods, and was interested in trees, ferns, 
rocks, and all forms of nature. He collected arrowheads and 
watched the many passenger pigeons flying by. Later he attended 
a state normal school. When they married, he took his bride 
to the old family homestead built nearly 100 years ago. 

Mr. English’ record of twenty-five years of teaching, his posi- 
tion as first supervisor of teachers in Columbia County, his presi- 
dency of the State Supervising Teachers Association, his lecturing 
for six years at the Dells, and his post as State Institute conductor 
gave him an ideal background for his present position. He has 
spoken frequently to societies, clubs, high school assemblies, and 
teachers institutes. The Colonial Dames invited him to address 
one of their Flag Day gatherings held at the house before gas- 
oline rationing, and all agreed that his was a most inspiring talk. 

There are today Colonial Dames societies in forty-four states, 
but in only eighteen can they boast of owning or caring for 
historic houses. Each of the Virginia, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts societies has two such houses, while North Carolina has 
three. The Oregon society has furnished the dining room only 
of the McLoughlin House. At present Wisconsin is the farthest 
western state in which the Colonial Dames own a historic house. 
The Wisconsin society is especially proud to have kept alive such 
an important Wisconsin home with its rich tradition of John 
Kinzie and his charming Juliette, their dusky Indian friends, their 
gay French acquaintances, and the dashing soldiers of Fort Win- 
nebago. This is history worth remembering and perpetuating. 

















Black Hawk Rides Again—A Glimpse 
of the Man 


By JAY MONAGHAN 


on the Mississippi in the bark village of the Sauk, one of 

the largest Indian settlements in the midlands.’ Indian 
babies in Saukenuk were strapped into papoose boards until they 
were big enough to walk. In these little coffins they rode on their 
mothers’ backs facing the rear. Their big brown eyes gazed always 
upon a world that receded. They could not look ahead. Black 
Hawk never outgrew the outlook of his babyhood. 

Indian society at Saukenuk did not have Rousseau’s simple 
idyllic outlines of man in a state of nature. Little Black Hawk 
had many confusing things to learn and to remember. All people 
outside his immediate family, he was told, were divided into twelve 
great gentes or fires.” These were named Trout, Sturgeon, Bass, 
Fox, Wolf, Bear, Thunder, Great Lynx, Bear-potato, and the like. 
Black Hawk’s father belonged to the Thunder fire—a spark off 
the old bolt. Sauk children, as they grew up, learned that all the 
fires were divided into two great phratries, the Kishko and 
the Oskash. Little boys entered these orders at birth: the first 
born to a family belonged to one phratry, the second to the other, 
and so on alternately. Members of the Kishko wore a daub of 
white clay on their faces; the Oskash wore a daub of charcoal.’ 


B= HAWK was born in 1767 at the mouth of Rock River 





JAY MONAGHAN has been the historical research editor for the Illinois 
State Historical Library at Springfield since 1939, and during the past 
year has been editing the library's Black Hawk War papers which will be 
its next volume of historical Collections. He is the author of Diplomat 
in Carpet Slippers: Abraham Lincoln Deals with Foreign Affairs. The 
above paper was read before the Third Annual Convention of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Beloit on August 9, 1944. 

1 Thomas Ford, History of Illinois (Chicago, 1854), 115, gives the population as six 


or seven thousand. Ford was in the village in 1831. Frederick W. Hodge, Handbook 


of American Indians (Washington, 1912), 2:479, gives the population of the entire 
tribe as 3,500. 


2 Thomas L. McKinney and James Hall, Indian Tribes of North America (Edinburgh, 
1934), 2:123. Hodge, 2:478, states that there were fourteen gentes. 
* Hodge, Handbook, 2:478; McKinney and Hall, Indian Tribes, 2:125. 
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Little Sauk learned also that they must never marry in their own 
gens. All athletic contests must be between the two phratries. In 
battle the Kishko and Oskash always competed for the most scalps. 
Indian children were taught, too, that the Sunfish and Sturgeon 
gentes furnished the civil chiefs. The Fox gens supplied war chiefs. 
The Thunder gens had no prerogative, but a boy with energy 
might go far. It was quite complicated. Little Sauk were always 
doing something wrong. Their mothers never whipped them, but 
a worse punishment was inflicted on wrongdoers. The town crier 
shouted their offense and everyone could hear. Women laughed. 
An Indian could not endure that. 

A new society, the Order of the Buffalo, came to the attention 
of the Sauk nation during Black Hawk’s youth. This was a plains 
Indian organization strange to the river dwellers. Boys as young 
as thirteen were admitted to the lower orders. Other degrees were 
available to older men. The officers claimed certain rights on 
feast days. Many members believed that the new order should 
integrate with the older castes. Sauk men, and women too, dis- 
cussed the problem by the hour. Did God want people to accept 
the Buffalo Society or did he not? 

Perhaps the hardest thing for little Indians to understand was 
the status of the strange pale face Fathers who came to the village 
each spring and fall, like the wild ducks. These men brought the 
necessities and the luxuries of life. To kill them was bad! But why? 

On top of all these orders, rules, taboos, and conflicting regula- 
tions little Indian boys learned that one other thing was very 
important. Every man, sometime in his life, must talk to God, 
have an understanding with Him. Perhaps a man must go off 
alone and fast for many months, sometimes several years, before 
God spoke to him. Black Hawk as a boy saw many penitents 
come back to the village and talk about God. God told one man 
not to touch food without first throwing a morsel toward the set- 
ting sun. He told other men not to eat meat that had been cut 
with a steel knife. Still others He told to murmur a few words 
of thanks before eating. Each man had his own little daily service 
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for God. Unsympathetic people call these savage ceremonies taboos 
or superstitions. Black Hawk in later life said that he never drank 
from a spring without first offering thanks to God.* 

Black Hawk appears to have been an only child, his father’s 
pet. This may account for some of his unpleasant characteristics. 
Black Hawk’s father impressed on his son that he was not like 
other boys—a mistake surely. The Great Spirit, he said, had 
ordained that the Sturgeon and the Sunfish gentes should be civil 
chiefs only, rulers of the village, mere policemen. The Thunder 
gens should be the sovereign of all the nation. Black Hawk never 
forgot the prophecy.’ At the age of fifteen, in 1782, the lad went 
with his father on the war trail, across the Mississippi to kill 
Osage. It was an exciting raid. The Sauk slipped up on the enemy, 
struck from ambush, Indian-like, took scalps, then ran. Young 
Black Hawk wounded a man, but he got away. Next time Black 
Hawk hoped to do better. Back in the village the braves danced 
and shouted, showing the women how they had killed their victims. 
Black Hawk watched jealously. Another raid was planned. Black 
Hawk went again with his father. This time the Hawk killed ‘his 
man. Now he could paint his face like a brave and take part in 
the dances. 

It is easy to imagine how he must have looked running into 
the village with the triumphant warriors, slim as a reed, smooth 
skinned with youth, his head shaved naked as his bronze muscles, 
a roach of bristles making him stand over six feet in his moccasins. 
A Sauk roach was both saucy and defiant. The best were made 
with moose hair—hard to get except from the Chippewa. The 
roach was always attached to the scalp lock—a challenge to the 
enemy. “Get me if you dare!” Black Hawk wore his roach 
proudly. He had become a man at last. He pierced the tops of 
his ears and festooned them with little tinkling rings. Girls 
crouching in the shadows of bark lodges listened when he strode 
past the doorways. To themselves they murmured his name, “ Ma- 
ka-tai-we-me-she-kia-kiack.” 


* Milo M. Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk (Chicago, 1916), 97. 
5 Ibid., 23-28. 
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Black Hawk decided to marry. A Sauk did this in two ap- 
proved ways.° First he selected the girl, then told his own mother. 
She visited the girl’s mother and warned the family to be pre- 
pared. Shortly thereafter the young brave went to the lodge at 
night after all were asleep, or pretended to be. Inside he lighted 
a specially prepared match, then hunted the sleeping beauty and 
awakened her, or pretended to. He held the match close to his 
face so she could recognize him. Next he held the match to her 
face. If she blew it out, the ceremony was complete. If she did 
not, the lovelorn wooer retired. Next day he appeared again be- 
fore the lodge, this time in broad daylight, with his flute. Seating 
himself with his bronze legs crossed, tailor fashion, he began to 
play the courting tune. Girls within earshot pushed back the door 
curtains and stepped out, demurely curious to know who was mak- 
ing the noonday hideous with unrequited love. As each one 
appeared, the tune changed immediately if she were not the coveted 
maiden. At last the favorite came out. The flute squealed ap- 
proval with a will. The girl might toss her blue-black braids and 
stalk away in her little moccasins, but that night when her lover 
struck the match beside her pallet she usually blew it out. Black 
Hawk got his wife. He did not say whether he had to use the 
first or second degree. 

A Sauk warrior was not limited to one spouse. He might legal- 
ly have as many as he could get and keep. In addition he might 
have a slave woman or two purchased or captured from the enemy. 
‘The children of these chattels born in the lodge would rank with 
any of the headman’s legitimate sons. Black Hawk was not 
polygamous. He took but one wife at a time. There is no record 
of any captive women in his lodge. His companions often brought 
back female prisoners. More often they killed women, and chil- 
dren too, without compunction. Scalps and scalps alone, those 
badges of warrior prowess, engrossed Black Hawk’s attention. He 
knew nothing about the outside world. The American Revolution 
and the expedition of George Rogers Clark to the French towns 
of southern Illinois made no impression on him. By 1786, at the 

* Ibid., 91-92. 
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age of nineteen, he had accumulated ten scalps. Then a great 
misfortune befell him. On a ‘foray that year against the Cherokee, 
Black Hawk’s father was killed by the enemy. The Hawk himself 
had got three more scalps to add to his collection, but he came 
back to the village with sad steps. He blackened his face and 
for five years fasted, communed with the Great Spirit, and ab- 
stained from the intoxication of war. At the end of his penance, 
presumably about 1791, he returned to his bloody work. In the 
next twelve years he killed twenty-two people, increasing his total 
to thirty-five. He had become a great warrior. Aged thirty-six 
now, Black Hawk heard about the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
and went down to St. Louis with his people to meet the new 
American Father.’ 

Indians near the settlements told Black Hawk that Americans 
were not good. Black Hawk was sorry that bad people had bought 
the country west of the Mississippi. He learned that Americans 
were crowding in from the East too. Soldiers with pigtails down 
their backs had marched along the sands of Lake Michigan to 
the Chicago River and had built a fort there. Two years later, 
1805, a seventy-foot keelboat brought twenty-one soldiers up the 
Mississippi. Indians stared at the strange craft. The commander, 
red-headed Zebulon Montgomery Pike, held a council below 
Saukenuk, told the Indians to haul down their British flags and 
take the British medals from their necks. Their country belonged 
to the United States.* 

The Sauk chiefs grunted. They accepted an American flag 
which Pike offered them but they kept their British medals. “ It 
is good to have two Fathers, we believe.” 

Lieutenant Pike sailed away, and in the fall the usual British 
trader came from Canada with a supply of guns, knives, toma- 
hawks, and awls, the last essential for the women to punch holes 
for sinew thread in the buckskin which clothed the Indians. The 
chiefs watched the people trading for the necessities of life. They 
were glad that their British medals had not been given up. 


1 Ibid., 36. 
®Coues Elliott, ed., Expedition of Zebulon Montgomery Pike (New York, 1895), 16. 
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In the fall of 1808 bad news came to Saukenuk. American 
soldiers in boats had sailed up the Mississippi from St. Louis to 
build a log fort® they called Madison (Iowa), seventy-five miles 
downstream from Saukenuk but only sixty miles as the crow flew. 
It was much too close for a neighbor. Black Hawk called his 
angry warriors and floated down to see for himself. Many other 
sullen Indians had assembled there under the bare trees. The uni- 
formed axemen always worked close to their loaded guns. A few 
braves made a warlike demonstration in fun, they said. The com- 
mander took it seriously. He told the chiefs to come into the fort 
for a council and leave their people outside. When all were 
seated, the American commander explained that the fort was built 
on land ceded by the Indians in a treaty signed in 1804, the year 
after the Louisiana Purchase. Black Hawk learned that members 
of his own tribe, men he knew, had signed away Sauk tribal lands 
four years earlier. Of course no Indian, not even a chief, had any 
authority, according to Indian tradition, to make agreements for 
other individuals. All his life Black Hawk had believed that any 
Indian, any head of a family, or any minority, had an inalienable 
right to refuse to obey any order. That was Indian common law. 
As the chiefs argued with the white commander, they heard a 
distant chanting, the wild cadences of the war song. Through the 
leafless trees long files of naked brown bodies, daubed with many 
colors, danced and stamped, disappeared and reappeared around 
the fort. The song swelled louder. Lines of dancing savages, with 
bows and tomahawks, stamped across the clearing through the 
chips toward the open gate. Fanatic faces painted with symbols 
of hate sneered below waving weapons. The council broke up. 
Soldiers scampered to the palisade, cocked their flintlock rifles. A 
loaded cannon was wheeled into position to shoot through the 
open gateway. An officer ran forward with a sputtering match.*° 
The Indians turned. Stamping, chanting, they pranced back across 
the chips, into the naked timber, over hills and across hollows 
until the filmy tangle of bare twigs screened them from view. 

* Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 40. 


10 Ibid., 42-43. Frank Stevens, Black Hawk War (Chicago, 1903), 40, notes a some- 
what similar incident at Fort Madison in 1812. 
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The soldiers looked at each other—listened. Like the wind that 
hums fitfully through the pine trees the chanting died away. 

The untouchable white men had not been hurt but they had 
been insulted, and the Great Spirit had struck no Indian with 
lightning. Perhaps the white man’s medicine was not so powerful 
as some Indians had believed. Back in Black Hawk’s village the 
Sauk discussed this new manifestation of the unknown. During the 
winter a runner arrived from the Wabash. Tecumseh, the Shawnee, 
wanted all the Indians to unite with him and resist the whites. 
Tecumseh was Black Hawk’s own age but he had attained much 
greater renown. He too maintained, as Black Hawk did, that no 
Indian could sell another’s land. Black Hawk’s people agreed 
that Tecumseh was right and that he was in a bad way, but they 
decided not to resist the white men until their own village was 
threatened. 

For three years conditions on the Wabash grew steadily worse. 
The pressure came from speculators, not settlers. Indiana in 1810 
had but 24,000 inhabitants, but under the land laws of 1800 
and 1804 blocs could be purchased on credit." In 1811 William 
Henry Harrison marched his Kentucky soldiers into the Indian 
country seeking trouble and an excuse to take more land from the 
Indians.” Tecumseh was absent. Resident warriors stopped the 
Americans at Tippecanoe, killing many of them. Harrison re- 
treated claiming a victory. Dead Indians had been found with 
guns obtained from Canadian traders. Westerners demanded re- 
venge. In 1812 Congress declared war on England. Red Coats 
came now in goodly numbers to help the Indians. Detroit, 
Mackinac, and Fort Dearborn fell. At no place did the Great 
Spirit protect the white men. Black Hawk rallied his warriors. 
They danced, blessed their weapons, then set off to destroy Fort 
Madison. The Indians stealthily surrounded the palisade. Three 
white men came out for wood and water. The warriors killed 
them but were unable to take the fort. For four days they peppered 
the logs with balls and burning arrows, screaming like fiends.** 

11 Payson J. Treat, National Land System (New York, 1910), 97-98, 120-21. 


22 Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier 1763-1893 (Boston,c 1924), 165. 
13 Stevens, Black Hawk War, 38-39. 
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Their ammunition gave out. All withdrew, washed off their war- 
paint and came back as friends stepping innocently in their moc- 
casins through the garbage of murder and violence. At the gate 
they stopped, asked for gunpowder for their winter’s hunting. 

The post trader agreed to give them the necessary goods. Black 
Hawk asked for credit. The trader refused this. Black Hawk 
stamped away, his blanketed warriors at his heels. The Indians 
tossed camp duffel into their canoes and pushed off into the Mis- 
sissippi. “Forced into WAR,” Black Hawk snorted. He and his 
men paddled to Green Bay to join the British. 

Black Hawk took part in the fighting around Detroit, strutted 
in a red coat, but he did not like European warfare. “Each party 
claiming the victory! and neither giving an account of half the 
number that have been killed on their own side,”’** he com- 
plained sardonically. The following summer he was back in Sauk- 
enuk. His absence in Canada was the greatest mistake, except the 
last, that Black Hawk ever made. While he was gone, a party 
of white men had been sighted on the prairie marching toward 
his village. The Indians, almost defenseless without their warriors, 
decided to flee for their lives, give up their homes, everything. A 
young man named Keokuk offered to defend them. He was only 
twenty-three years old, had never taken a scalp, and did not be- 
long to one of the chief gentes. Besides he had French blood in 
his veins. The council of old men met hurriedly, consulted the 
Great Spirit, then agreed to give Keokuk a chance. The young 
man organized the village and prepared to fight. 

The suspicious white men marched past. They were not headed 
for Saukenuk, but the Indians believed that Keokuk had saved 
the village. He became a great man. Black Hawk had to reckon 
with him during the rest of his life. Year by year Keokuk’s 
prestige rose as the Hawk’s waned. This was contrary to the 
promise Black Hawk had received from his father. The rivalry 
was not marked at first. Black Hawk seemed to regain some of 
his popularity. During the remaining years of the War of 1812 
he counseled raids on the whites. Keokuk pleaded for peace. 

%4 Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 62. 
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Warriors agreed with the Hawk’s policy. They liked to pillage 
settlers down the river. They fired from shore at passing American 
boats. Twice American expeditions sent against Saukenuk were 
repulsed. By 1814 the United States had lost all the upper country 
that would later be Wisconsin and Michigan to the British and 
Indians. Fort Madison was burned,’® and Black Hawk saw his 
people reinstated in their old domain. 

In 1815 the war ended. The Indians of the West were told 
that they had been defeated. They must accept American rule, 
come to St. Louis and sign new treaties renouncing all allegiance 
to Great Britain. Black Hawk did not go down. When his 
neighbors returned, they told him that the White Father was angry. 
Black Hawk must go at once. If he did not, soldiers would come 
for him. 

Black Hawk sniffed proudly. The White Father, he replied, 
had said no such foolish thing. Sauk warriors could always de- 
feat Americans. Then Black Hawk packed his camp outfit and 
went dutifully with his people to St. Louis. The treaty was laid 
on a table before him. Black Hawk touched the quill. He had 
now made his own mark personally ceding his village and his 
equity in all lands east of the Mississippi. He reserved only the 
right to reside upon them until purchased by the whites. Black 
Hawk said later that he did not understand this treaty. Land 
could not be sold. 

Settlers came to Illinois in great numbers at the close of the 
War of 1812. The population more than quadrupled between 
1810 and 1820,** and the territory became a state in 1818. Veter- 
ans were given a bloc of land near Black Hawk’s village. Fort 
Armstrong was built on an island near the mouth of Rock River. 
For fifteen years Black Hawk scowled at the frowning blockhouse. 
He watched white squatters move closer and closer to Saukenuk. 
He also watched himself grow from a middle-aged to an old 
Indian, with ‘a pinched look, bald as a peeled onion, wrinkled 
across the knees, and around the ankles. He had lost the symmetry 


1% John Reynolds, Pioneer History of Illinois (Chicago, 1887), 409. 
16 United States Census, 1860, Population, 1:15. 
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of youth, the white teeth, and smooth skin. Keokuk, in the prime 
of life, visited the fort and was on friendly terms with the com: 
mandant. White men who came to the village for important 
parleys sought Keokuk, not Black Hawk. The old man noticed 
too that Keokuk had become rich enough to keep extra wives. 

In 1828 the government ordered the Indians’ village sold.” 
Keokuk, now thirty-seven, told his people to move peaceably to 
the new land provided for them west of the Mississippi. Black 
Hawk, sixty-one, grim and jealous, preached dissent, but after corn 
harvest he and his followers crossed to their new lands. In the 
spring of 1829, and again in 1830, a few Indians came back to 
plant corn on land now occupied by white settlers. Habit was 
strong in the Indian. He returned as an old horse or dog comes 
back to his home after his master has sold and moved. Black 
Hawk in the meantime went to Canada for help, but got none. 
The prophecy of the Great Spirit to his father had turned to ashes. 

Black Hawk came back to Saukenuk in the fall of 1830. On 
the way he stopped at the village of a half-caste Winnebago who 
claimed to be a Prophet. White Cloud was a corpulent seer, a 
mound of flesh in council. He habitually wore sleighbells around 
his ankles. On his upper lip he had plucked out all the hairs 
but two wisps beneath his nose which drooped around the corners 
of his mouth giving a sinister aspect to his face. One eye was 
white. His followers believed with reason that the Prophet looked 
at two worlds. Black Hawk, worn down with disappointment, 
needed spiritual help. He “made medicine” with White Cloud, 
shook the tinkling rings in his own ears at the resplendent mound 
of flesh. The Prophet fell back in a dream. The Great Spirit, so 
he said later, told him that the Sauk should all come back to 
Saukenuk. Soldiers would not dare drive them from their old 
village. 

Black Hawk had been hunting for three years for someone to 
tell him this. He knew that Tecumseh had preached passive re- 
sistance. That great chief had worked with a Prophet, a team 
secular and spiritual. Black Hawk determined to try Tecumseh’s 

Stevens, Black Hawk War, 79. 
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plan. During the winter he sent out runners as Tecumseh had 
done, as far as Arkansas, Red River, and Texas. These men re- 
turned with the same answers the Sauk had sent Tecumseh twenty 
years before. All would resist the enemy when he came to their 
villages but not before. 

Next spring, 1831, when the buds began to swell on the syca- 
more trees, Black Hawk set out once more for Rock River. Again 
his followers pushed their canoes after him. At Saukenuk white 
men had plowed up their village, built cabins in their meadows, 
stretched fences across their race track. The agent came across 
from the fort and told the Indians they must not stay. The women 
pretended not to understand. They began to plant corn. They 
climbed over and broke down the white man’s fences. Black Hawk 
went to see the interpreter. This man repeated what the agent 
had said. The Indians must not stay. Next Black Hawk appealed 
to the trader, always an Indian’s friend. Again the Hawk was 
told that he must go. “All the whites with whom I was ac- 
quainted, and had been on terms of friendship,” Black Hawk said, 
“advised me so contrary to my wishes, that I began to doubt 
whether I had a friend among them”; ** a statement which reveals 
Black Hawk better than a thousand words. Black Hawk, wily 
chieftain, next sent word to the White Father at St. Louis. He 
would move, he said, for $6,000. The American commander re- 
plied that he would pay him nothing. He must go at once. By 
this time the Indians had planted their crop. Black Hawk promised 
that they would go after harvest, a promise he had made the year 
before. The commander lost his patience. He ordered the Indians 
to be gone in two days or suffer the consequences. Black Hawk 
held long conferences with the Prophet who asked for time to 
have a dream.”® 

The Great Spirit sent word that the soldiers would not move 
the Indians if they remained peaceably at their work. Tecumseh 
had told his warriors not to fight. They had disobeyed him. This 
time the Indians must do differently. On the day appointed for 


18 Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 117. 
1 Ibid., 121. 
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the evacuation soldiers came up the Rock in a steamboat chugging 
past the Indian village. The women kept about their work, child- 
ren did not look up from their play. The men sat stolidly in 
the shade of their lodges. The soldiers were unable to provoke 
an overt act. During the day red scouts came down from the 
hills to the village. They reported 1,600 white militiamen, irate 
settlers on horseback, coming to drive the red men from the land. 
These lawless fellows were not disciplined like military men. The 
Indians murmured. Next morning when the sun rose over Sauke- 
nuk, no Indian could be seen. In the night they had all slipped 
down the Rock in their canoes. They were now far away across 
the Mississippi. 

The Indians’ new camp was a miserable place in midsummer. 
The squaws had nothing to do. They complained, pined for their 
garden spots, longed for the rural routine of growing beans and 
squashes. They railed at the men for being cowards. Black Hawk 
was always susceptible to women.*° Then Neapope, a Sauk from 
his own village, came to the fugitives’ camp with a story that 
fanned the embers of hope in Black Hawk’s heart. Neapope 
claimed to be something of a prophet in his own right but he 
had failed to convince his red brothers and thus get a following. 
He had just returned from Canada and on the way he had stopped, 
as Black Hawk did, at the Prophet’s town on Rock River. The 
half-caste Winnebago had had a dream for him too, a better 
dream than he had had for Black Hawk. The Indians of the 
upper Rock, the Potawatomi and Winnebago, Neapope said, were 
eager to help the Sauk drive out the white men. So were the 
Ottawa and Chippewa to the north. The British also promised help. 

Black Hawk resolved to return again to Saukenuk in the spring 
when the homing urge tugged at the people. All winter long he 
preached a new crusade. Neapope, with a following at last, worked 
with him. Keokuk harangued the people to keep their heads and 
stay where they were. 


Spring came and the old chief ordered all patriots to rendezvous 


20 For Black Hawk's references to beautiful women and their partiality for him, see 
sbid., 82, 96, 117, 160. 
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at the site of abandoned Fort Madison. Women, children, and 
their warriors came to the burnt earth, a grim testimonial of 
American defeat. Days and nights were spent singing, dancing, 
praying on the river bank. When the grass was knee-high, Black 
Hawk gave the order. Five hundred horses were swum across the 
Mississippi." Squaws loaded canoes, took their places with 
paddles. The drums began to beat. The wild minor notes of 
Indian song throbbed on the water. The savages approached the 
mouth of Rock River. Scouts reported soldiers coming up the Mis- 
sissippi in boats. The Indians watched from the tree-bordered 
river as the steamboats plowed by. General Henry Atkinson was 
in command.** He was going to Prairie du Chien to arrest some 
renegade Indians who had murdered twenty-eight Menomini. The 
sly culprits were now in Black Hawk’s band, the one place on the 
river where they were immune to arrest. 

General Atkinson learned that Black Hawk had crossed the 
Mississippi before he saw the telltale trail on the river banks. 
At Fort Armstrong he stopped and waited for the Indians to 
come to their village. Before long his soldiers discovered that the 
red men had passed by and were traveling up the Rock. General 
Atkinson sent a messenger ordering them back. He also asked 
Governor Reynolds of Illinois to call the militia. Black Hawk 
received the messenger and replied that the Indians would not 
come back. They intended to go peacefully to the Prophet’s town. 

A few days later Atkinson sent another messenger. This time 
he threatened to come up and drive Black Hawk back if he did 
not return at once. Black Hawk was camped a short distance be- 
low the Prophet’s village. He felt secure. Beyond, to the north 
and east the Potawatomi, Winnebago, Chippewa, and Ottawa were 
all waiting to rise and repel the Americans, he believed. On Lake 
Michigan his British friends were coming with a boatload of guns 
and ammunition. His shifty prophets, White Cloud and Neapope, 


21 Reuben G. Thwaites, ‘‘ Story of Black Hawk,’’ Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 
12:214-65 (1892). 
22, A sketch of Henry Atkinson’s life by Jay Monaghan may be found in ‘‘ Tar Heels 


in Illinois History,” a series now in press, scheduled to appear in the North Carolina 
Historical Review. 
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had told him so. Black Hawk replied to Atkinson’s messenger 
that if the general wished to fight, he might come on.” 

The messenger started down Rock River, and Black Hawk pre- 
pared for his great battle. He turned first to White Cloud and 
found this miserable mystic’s village poor in corn, guns, and war- 
riors. Runners to the Winnebago near-by came back with no 
braves. Black Hawk kept the bad news from his people, ordered 
them to move north to the Kishwaukee. Every day the apologetic 
prophets killed a dog and trussed the carcass to a sapling. Then 
they pointed the dead dog’s nose in the direction the Indians were 
traveling. Next they cut out the entrails, and built a little fire 
under the hind quarters just large enough to singe the hair and 
cook the meat. ** Surely the Great Spirit would influence Great 
Britain and the Potawatomi to help them. 

The column approached the Potawatomi country. Chiefs rode 
out on the prairie to meet the travelers. No warriors were avail- 
able, they said. Moreover, their own supplies of corn were short. 
Black Hawk asked if a boat had come from Canada to Milwaukee. 
The Potawatomi said “No.” Black Hawk knew now that he 
had followed hollow promises. The summer was advancing. No 
time could be wasted if ground was to be broken and corn planted 
to feed his people. Black Hawk’s next move was typical of Indian 
character. Old Testament shepherds would have understood it also. 
In the depth of poverty and dismay Black Hawk decided to divide 
even that which he had.*° He invited the Potawatomi to come 
back in the morning for a great feast. 

Next day his guests came in their best savage embroidery, wav- 
ing plumes, and tinkling ornaments. For hours Black Hawk’s 
squaws had been cooking dogs for them. Mats were spread on the 
grass, bowls of food set out. The red men sat on the ground. Each 
performed his own little rite for the Great Spirit such as rubbing 
his eyes or tossing away the first bite of food. Then all began 
to eat in silence. An Indian scout rode into camp. White men, 
he said, were coming in great numbers. 

Black Hawk was ready to surrender. Let the soldiers feed his 


23 Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 135. 
24 Reynolds, History of Illinois, 285. 
% Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 138-39. 
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people and take them back to their own lands. He, Black Hawk, 
was through. Three young Indians galloped away with a white 
flag. Five others pounded after them to see how the first envoys 
were received. Before long a few shots were heard. The feasting 
Indians looked at each other. Three of the eight envoys thundered 
into camp. Their comrades had been killed, they said. Soldiers 
were coming! 

Braves ran for their horses and galloped out to fight, long guns 
across their saddles, powder horns smacking their naked ribs. 

The whites—militiamen like those who had scared the Indians 
the year before—turned and fled before the shooting, yelling sav- 
ages. Man after man was shot in the back as his horse failed to 
keep in the forefront of the mad race. Black Hawk could not 
understand such panic. 

‘Grinning braves came back to camp and danced over the fresh 
scalps. The wild music set other young men on fire for scalps 
of their own. Little parties of warriors, ten and twelve in a group, 
caught their best horses, sang war songs, and dashed off across 
the prairie. Young Winnebago, eager for their first scalps, snatched 
up their hatchets. Young Potawatomi also went on the war trail. 
White men were waylaid on lonely roads. They were killed culti- 
vating their fields). Women with babies were butchered in cabins. 
Two girls, Rachael and Sylvia Hall, were captured. Northern 
Illinois from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi was struck with 
terror. Yet all this bloodshed was the work of only a few bands 
of warriors, perhaps fifty or sixty altogether. Black Hawk him- 
self led his people north to Lake Koshkonong, hid them in a 
swamp, and then mustered all his fighting men, consisting of 200 
reckless warriors, gaunt with ferocity. Black Hawk stood before 
them in battle dress, plucked eyebrows, roach, earrings, and blanket. 
He was sixty-five years old, lizard-headed, wrinkled like an old 
apple, puckered with years. He looked proudly at the young men 
around him, promised them glory *°—blood, sweat, and tears. 
Then he mounted his horse and at the head of his fluttering 
battalion Black Hawk vanished in the rolling hills known later 
as southern Wisconsin. 

% [bid., 147-48. 
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Renegade Indians, conservators of ancient culture, have seldom 
been young men. Geronimo and Sitting Bull reached fame in their 
middle fifties. Pontiac was probably forty-nine when he was 
killed, and Tecumseh was forty-five. Black Hawk, older by a 
decade than any of these, rode off for his last campaign. He was 
wise in prairie warfare. He struck the whites a hundred miles 
from their last battleground—excellent strategy. On far-off Apple 
River a fort fourteen miles from Galena was raided. At Kellogg’s 
Grove the Indians fought a pitched battle with a company of 
rangers. In mid-July Black Hawk was back at Koshkonong. His 
people were starving. Moreover the whites had reorganized their 
panic-stricken soldiers. They had located the Indians’ hiding place 
and were advancing against it. Black Hawk ordered a general 
retreat, north and west. The movement was really a rout.” On 
the south bank of the Wisconsin the Indians stopped to build 
rafts. The soldiers overtook them. Black Hawk fought a delay- 
ing action. At night he called across the lines asking to surrender. 
No one could understand his language. By morning the Indians 
had crossed. The old folks hoped to float down the river to the 


Mississippi and safety. Few arrived. Above Prairie du Chien they 
encountered soldiers who shot them from the shore like wild 


animals. Some drowned. Others, fugitives in the woods, starved 
to death. 

Black Hawk and the main party struggled on north. Their 
horses became exhausted, dropped by the wayside. Desperate 
Indians whipped and goaded the animals still able to carry their 
loads. Finally through the trees they spied the broad. waters of 
the Mississippi. Two miles below the mouth of the Bad Axe a 
gunboat rested on the water. Black Hawk waved a white flag. 
A Winnebago on board warned him to look out. In a few minutes 
cannon shot crashed in the foliage above the Indians on shore.** 
The red men fired back—puffs of white smoke like cotton blos- 
soms under the trees. The gunboat steamed away. Black Hawk 

27 The Black Hawk campaign has been summarized recently by Joseph I. Lambert, ‘* The 
Black Hawk War, a Military Analysis,’’ Journal of the Illinois State Historical Socsety, 
32:442-73 (December, 1939). Abraham Lincoln’s military record has been outlined by 
E. P. Alexander, “‘ Lincoln Comes to Wisconsin,” Historical Bulletin No. 2, Lincoln 


Fellowship of Wisconsin (Madison, 1944). 
* Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 157. 
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told his people to cross the river, every one for himself. He struck 
out north and east to draw the soldiers on a false scent and hide 
among the Chippewa. 

Next day the Americans arrived while the Indians were cross- 
ing. Many had got as far as the islands. Artillery combed the 
trees with grape and canister. Balls swept across the channel sink- 
ing the heads of red swimmers, many of them women pushing 
their babies on little rafts. Those fortunate enough to reach the 
west bank were pounced upon by their old enemies the Sioux. 
Only about 150 survived of the some thousand who had crossed 
the river with beating drums and praises for the Great Spirit four 
months before.” 

Near the Wisconsin Dells Black Hawk stopped for food and 
rest with a Winnebago family. Indians from La Crosse learned of 
his presence and came to the lodge. Black Hawk held out his 
hands to be bound a prisoner. Thus he was delivered to the 
whites, to be held with a ball and chain at Jefferson Barracks 
through the winter. 

Keokuk came down, begged for his rival’s release and agreed 
to be surety for the troublesome old man. The officials decided 
to send Black Hawk to Washington instead—let him see the 
magnitude of America and the futility of war. Black Hawk’s 
spiritual accomplices, the Prophet and Neapope, both prisoners 
of war, were sent with him. The Hawk’s son and one or two 
others completed the group. All the leaders had run away before 
the final massacre. Great crowds congregated to see the warriors 
in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and New York.*° 
City officials gave Black Hawk presents and shook his brown 
hand. Newspaper reporters called the old man’s son Tommy 
Hawk. ° 

Finally the party was taken back to Rock Island. Keokuk and 
his people came across the river to meet them. The agent ex- 
plained that Black Hawk was at liberty again to live among his 
people but he would have no power. The Great White Father 
would recognize only Keokuk as chief of the Sauk. The twenty- 


*® Theodore C. Pease, Frontier State 1818-1848 (Chicago, 1919), 171. 
® Benjamin Drake, Life and Adventures of Black Hawk (Cincinnati, 1866), 204-13. 
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year rivalry was settled at last. Black Hawk broke down, lost his 
temper, stormed and stamped, then calmed himself, apologized. 
He was an old man, he said. 

Black Hawk hobbled away on his cane. With an interpreter 
he wrote his autobiography. ** He dedicated it to General Atkin- 
son, his conqueror, with the words, “ The path of glory is rough, 
and many gloomy hours obscure it. May the Great Spirit shed 
light on your’s—and that you may never experience the humility 
that the power of the American government has reduced me to, 
is the wish of him, who, in his native forests, was once as proud 
and bold as yourself.” * 

The end was not yet. In life Keokuk triumphed but Black 
Hawk won in history. Who can repeat a word Keokuk ever 
uttered? Who can forget the renegade’s greeting to his captor, 
“Black Hawk is an Indian. He has done nothing for which an 
Indian ought to be ashamed” ? ** Later the old warrior uttered a 
real classic. During his last year on earth curious white people 
asked Black Hawk to speak at a meeting. Bent and old, the 
dying sparks of greatness flamed in him. “Rock River was a 
beautiful country,” he said. “I liked my town, my cornfields, and 
the homes of my people. I fought for them.” ** 


%1 Ford, History of Illinois, 110, questions Black Hawk’s authorship but as yet the 
burden of proof is against such a contention. 

%2 Quaife, ed., Life of Black Hawk, 8. 

88 Nelson A. Miles, Personal Recollections (Chicago, 1896), 113. 

% Thwaites, ‘‘ Story of Black Hawk,”’ 263. 














Fifty-two Years of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Progressivism, 1893—1945 


By JOHN FABIAN KIENITZ 


gan his independent career as an architect. But his personal 

adventure in building for the modern age dates from well 
before 1893. As an engineering student at the University of Wis- 
consin he was able to help Dean Conover with the construction 
of that school’s Science Hall. He left the university after two 
years’ residence and came to Chicago in 1887 where he entered 
the office of J. L. Silsbee. There he remained for a few months 
only; before the end of the year he had been employed as a 
draughtsman in the progressive and influential firm of Denkmar 
Adler and Louis Sullivan. In this office Wright took over the 
design of domestic structures. From this firm, which had taught 
him so much and brought him so enlightened a sense of the 
mission of the architect, he broke away in 1893. 

His first work on his own was the construction of the Winslow 
House in River Forest, Illinois. This was a stylish home built 
for people of wealth. Yet that is the least remarkable thing about 
it. As a home to live in and as a composition of lasting beauty, 
the Winslow House is notable for its unique style and plan. It 
bears clearly the impress not of Europe but of the Middle Western 
Wright. It marks a radical departure from prevailing American 
building practice. The Winslow House is a testament to com- 
mon sense. 


| ee years have passed since Frank Lloyd Wright be- 





JOHN FABIAN KIENITZ, associate professor of art history, University 
of Wisconsin, says of Frank Lloyd Wright, “Out of the Middle West, 
America was able to produce a genius with a style native enough to make 
an attractive home on the prairie and broadly-enough conceived to serve 
as a point of departure for the new architectural forms of Europe.” The 
writer traces Wright's progress as a pioneer in achitectural design and 
describes several of the homes which he created. 
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This dwelling marks American architecture’s return to a hu- 
man and domestic scale; it asserts at the same time the builder’s 
right to work ahistorically from his own sense of form and pres- 
ent necessity. The Winslow House is a structure wherein sim- 
plicity is everything. It combines, underneath its modest roof, 
tapestry brick laid up in rough-textured slivers, smooth expanses 
of dressed stone, flat-decorated tile, and plain patterns of wood 
so as to effect simple geometrical contrasts in a home of charm 
dominated by a pervasive feeling of domesticity. We know this 
to be, once we have seen it, a home with a hearth. 

One need only page through the architectural literature of 
that day to realize the splendid isolation of this pioneering venture 
in Middle Western taste. In the year 1893 was held the grandiose- 
ly-scaled Chicago Columbian Exposition with its New York- 
classical assertion against whatever was creative in the formative 
Middle West. This exposition’s buildings and the even more 
pretentious designs that followed close upon its heels received 
then, as they do now, the greater public acclaim and the more 
impressive prestige. 

The plan of the Winslow House divides the American home 
into effectively separated zones: it has clean-cut areas of service, 
of activity, of recreation, and of rest. Here the pattern used in 
earlier days is modified by a desire to meet new conditions of life. 
The plan is more flexible, more relaxed, so that this home be- 
comes the psychological measure of the family for whose use 
and pleasure it exists. As a home in the Middle West, the Win- 
slow House possesses none of the vulgar ostentation common to 
Chicago-area residences built around 1893; its architect charmed 
his clients with the unassuming, tranquil modesty of their home. 
The clean-cut sharpness of its plain, long-extended surfaces pre- 
sages Wright's later use, as his chief instrument of beauty, of the 
straight-edged, precisely-cut, and exactly-fitted machinelike ma- 
terials of construction. The Winslow House is a carefully-thought- 
out whole, the harmony of which is greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

Granting credit to Wright for launching his career with com- 
mon sense will come as a surprise in some circles, because he has 
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long been tabbed as an eccentric nuisance and a costly “sport” 
in the world of architecture. But in his beginnings he is simple 
and direct; his building forms look fresh and rational and single- 
minded by comparison with those turned out around them. 
Wright’s contemporaries built homes on inflated values, homes 
sadly unable to realize their builders’ search for the picturesque, 
homes the chief purpose of which seemed to be to furnish proof 
of the truth in Thorstein Veblen’s theory of “conspicuous waste.” 

The assertion is made, and those who make it are many and 
eloquent, that Wright’s work suffers irreparable harm from the 
arbitrary control of his forceful, egotistic, romantically-minded 
personality. It is said that he has much too personal a sense of 
what should go into the structure of a house. We are asked 
to believe that his constructions favor the “artistic” and disre- 
gard or minimize the “ practical” considerations of building. 

There is a certain truth in such charges. Wright had to assert 
his personality when he began to build: in his day personality 
counted for nothing; all was borrowed from some ancient, more 
or less authentic and applicable source; no architect dared to be 
himself. Wright took his stand on the side of original creation, 
because he knew that the Middle West was worth all the effort 
it takes to provide solid artistic truth for a region expanding 
raucously out of infancy. He did not want this region to find 
rest in academicism. So, when we are told that Wright is too 
much the artist sensing intuitively the attractive form and too 
little the practical planner coolly considering what physical prob- 
lems must be solved, let us remember that he himself would let 
such criticism stand as a justification of what he seeks and gets 
in building. 

The truth of the matter is this: his genius wishes to shelter its 
clients in a tender-minded romanticism of pacific surroundings. 
This romanticism has its core of firmness in the underlying struc- 
ture or framework over which poetic form must grow if the 
building is to be considered a success. The unity of his complex 
creations is achieved only after he has hidden his tough-minded 
nucleus of practicality with a series of ameliorations of the site, 
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of colors, of shapes, the purpose of which is to provide for the 
modern family a refuge or retreat from that modern life which 
is too much with us. As an architect, Wright has ever been 
overly sensitive to the clamors of the market place and the ma- 
terial values by which we live. Like Rousseau, he would ask us 
to take two steps into the forest and be free. Wright regards 
his art as a healing force for modern ills, and he is eminently 
correct in this because his homes do offer an environment of health. 

Wright's Winslow House of 1893 was already a synthesis of 
the practical with the beautiful in home building. By 1908 he was 
able to bring about, in the Robie House on the campus of the 
University of Chicago, what is for many Americans the finest 
work of art turned out by any of our architects in our history as a 
nation. In this house Wright blends the sonorous long lines of 
the machinelike form with a rich decorative effect that is ages 
old. Both the old and the new come to life in this adult prairie 
house. Here for the first time since the days of our great colonial 
builders—Bulfinch, Jefferson, and McIntire—a man creates a home 
for Americans that can stand the test of international comparison. 
When his work was published in a sumptuous monograph in 
Berlin, Germany, in 1910, it was the design of the Robie House 
that caught everyone’s eye. European builders had been enmeshed 
in their dependence on historical forms. Wright and the Robie 
House of 1908 showed them the way to the fundamental patterns 
of modern architectural expression. So much so, in fact, that 
even the extremes of cubistic modern architecture, the “ cigar-box 
covered with cold-cream” style may be traced back to the in- 
fluence of Wright’s Robie House. 

It is hardly accident that this house should have been set up 
in the very year when Pablo Picasso was beginning his experi- 
ments in cubistic painting. On the other hand, it is worth 
remembering that the Robie House was being planned in the year 
(1907) when Henri Bergson’s Creative Evolution was being pub- 
lished. Wright shares with Bergson a sense of the ineluctable 
pervasiveness and continuity of life; he, too, is all for the unim- 
peded flow of the life line, in art and in the other activities of 
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life. He despises the mechanistic philosophies of life. Underneath 
the loveliness of the external forms of the Robie House you will 
find the mechanical and physical necessities well taken care of. 
But that is where he would always keep them: in a secondary 
place. He introduces into the ceiling of the main apartments of 
the house intricately-carved wooden panels which conceal amber 
lights; the lovely effect of their illumination he calls “ moonlight.” 
One enters the house through a cavelike entrance placed un- 
obtrusively to the side to underline the idea of the house as a 
shelter and retreat. Every item of use in his house conforms to 
the concept of harmony with which the architect has planned the 
whole. Here, too, we notice the prevailing subdued light for which 
this builder has frequently been attacked as though the absence 
of glaring light were a fault rather than an end desired. Wright 
maintains that soft light is more human than bright, glaring in- 
tensity of light. His shadowed interiors are part of a deliberate 
philosophy of beauty in which the idea of rest it predominant. 

Wright’s difficulties as an architect and as an American arise 
partly from his insistence that we, as Americans, suffer and are 
heartsick because of a fundamental poverty of thought and feel- 
ing in architecture and the other activities of our daily life. He 
has always believed that he could effect a cure. He would have us 
work with him for the realization of what is poetically great 
as earnestly as we give ourselves to the pursuit of what we hold 
to be practical. In the light of the chaos to which the “ practical” 
masters of the world have brought us again, this is no unjust 
demand. He has always wanted to add to the art of the American 
home qualities more lasting than those which can be had from 
jejune or facile solutions of the physical problems posed by a 
house and the needs of those who will have to live in it. 

The difficulty of following Wright in his quest and the nature 
of his architectural thought will be clearer, perhaps, if we keep 
in mind about him such things as this: when he was at work on 
his 1893 Winslow House, Wright was attracted by the natural, 
majestic beauty of an elm tree growing in the neighborhood. He 
tells us that this elm tree, living testament to nature’s building 
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skill, suggested to him the final form of the Winslow House. 
Now one would look in vain, in and around this house, for 
obvious connections with the natural beauty of the elm tree. Yet 
its influence is there, and it served as inspiration. No other archi- 
tect would work with such tenuous associations from nature. 
Wright does so all the time. 

Wright imitates neither nature nor man baldly. He is like the 
great nature poets in his application to art of the inexhaustible 
suggestiveness of nature. Nature is for him a magic mirror con- 
tinually reflecting back to man what is best for him to have if 
he is sensitive enough to use it. Around his buildings nature 
‘is forever growing, changing itself and the forms he has put 
there with the seasons and the years. He loves the unpredictable 
stains of unpainted, weather-beaten boards, and he has always 
tried to use his materials of construction in their most natural 
textures and colors. In nature and in his houses, Wright would 
have us see what he finds there: the evolution, the correlation, and 
the interdependence of things. As Alfred North Whitehead might 
say, Wright is trying to destroy the false dichotomy: man and 
nature. 

His intuitive craftsmanship is more than logical analysis, be- 
cause it means a continual working with the sum of one’s personal 
experiences; and his experiential sum is very large indeed. For 
the Winslow House he sought a parallel with the substantial dig- 
nity of the elm. In the Coonley House, erected in River Forest, 
Illinois, in 1908, he tried to keep his design and his decoration 
in keeping with the lacelike, filigree delicacies of the swaying 
fern. The 1936 Hanna House at Palo Alto, California, elaborates 
on the hexagon pattern of the honeycomb. For the 1938 Herbert 
Johnson country place just outside Racine, Wisconsin, Wright 
looked back to see across the years the Indian wigwam or tepee, 
primitive architecture on our prairies. This associational principle 
sets him off from his contemporaries who pride themselves on 
the hard-boiled practicality with which they work out their ver- 
sions of the American house. 

In his projects of the last ten years, Wright has made extensive 
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use of a Cherokee-red brick. He has always found it pleasant 
to build with brick, a standard-shaped and sized material with a 
history almost as old as man’s. He uses brick so much, because 
brick has never lost its homely adequacy for him. Brick as a 
material of construction has always been wholesome. It has served 
equally well on the luxury or common levels of construction. In 
every age, among many peoples it has done its lasting job. Per- 
haps it will never be lost sight of when men build with under- 
standing. Our colonial builders harmonized with brick, but it 
remained for Wright in his exuberance as well as common sense 
to rhapsodize with brick. The color of brick he now uses has 
many meanings for Wright—meanings which form an integral 
part of the complexities of his feeling for what is right in build- 
ing. In this connection, he quotes with ‘approval the plant physi- 
ologist Timiriazev who once said: “The color red is invincible, 
it is the color not only of the blood; it is the color of creation. 
It is the only life-giving color in nature, filling the sprouting 
plant with life and giving warmth to everything in creation.” 
Wright keeps such associations in mind when he builds with the 
color red; other architects would regard them as bogus and un- 
necessary complications. Wright’s predilection for red has not 
caused him to forget his earlier and equally-profound affection 
for earth colors: brown, amber, rust, golden rod, and autumn tints. 

Considerations of symbolic color association and of enfolding 
borrowings from nature add considerably to the cost of the homes 
he builds. We have often heard that final costs exceed original 
estimates whenever Wright is the architect. The unpredictable 
costs for a Wright house are inevitable, for he elaborates and 
changes as he goes along. One pays, too, for the almost meticulous 
care with which this builder carries out his harmonies into the 
smallest detail. Other builders can estimate their costs more 
exactly because they have merely to run up what has been done 
before under comparable conditions. Wright is a pioneering creator 
every time he builds. Now, as in all ages of architecture, original 
construction comes high. Wright’s zest for pervasive harmony 
forces him to go beyond the economic level of most domestic build- 
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ings. He will, for example, construct a table of a certain size, 
shape, and position, not because he sees this table as a utilitarian 
object in a dining room or library or den, but because, when it 
is placed in a room exactly as he made it, that table will strike 
the beholder as artistically and inevitably tied to the general 
harmony Wright wants to create for the room as a whole. For 
kindred reasons of artistic rather than utilitarian nature, he will 
retract or expand his eaves, make thick or thin his sashes, narrow 
or widen a passage. He has a policy of building ever most closely 
to his feeling for harmony, and when he is in this vein he may 
forget, as other artists have forgotten, the limitations of a client's 
purse. 

Wright made his contribution to our regional culture by in- 
troducing to a still largely unformed Middle West his “ prairie 
house.” This term is a misnomer. The “prairie house” was no 
stereotype; it was and is capable of many variations. It lends 
itself to constant modification. When it is followed as a build- 
ing style by younger men in architecture, we shall see it adapting 
itself to new conditions or materials over the country as a whole. 
Wright's types of houses can grow as the Middle West itself will 
grow, ever more powerful as a creative section of our land. With 
these homes of his, Wright has been at once the fighting pioneer 
and the cultivated master. The part that he plays here may be 
compared to that which, in the field of historical writing, belongs 
to Wisconsin’s Frederick Jackson Turner. Turner did the Middle 
West a good turn, psychologically. He brought a sense of its 
true dignity and meaning to the frontier. He made us look in- 
land. He helped to establish for the frontier a new consciousness 
of mission, a maturer realization of what it meant in itself and 
for the older parts of the country. Both Wright and Turner were 
artists in the way they looked at the frontier; they gave it an- 
other aspect and dimension. Each man gave the frontier a signi- 
ficant form. 

Wright found his poetry in the raw material of middle America. 
He was proud as the other members of his generation, Carl Sand- 
burg, Edgar Lee Masters, Vachel Lindsay, were proud of the 
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energetic vitality and the democratic promise of the Middle West. 
Wright carries in him the old appeal of the Yankee dexterity with 
tools; he formed new nouns for the old craftsmanly vernacular. 
He placed upon the prairie a house attractive enough and pro- 
gressive enough to catch the eye of sophisticated Europe and 
discerning America. At least some of the elements in his whole- 
heartedly graceful architecture strike home with the homespun 
eloquence of his regional equivalent in poetry, Carl Sandburg. 
Both Sandburg and Wright replaced the genteel tradition of the 
East with sturdier structures of poetry and architecture, not be- 
cause they were unfeeling brutes, as some have said, but because 
they had a sensitivity of their own to express in more acceptable 
shapes. Wright and Sandburg were mature men who found 
inspiration in the living scene. 

Wright has a markedly personal niche to fill in the history of 
American domestic architecture. He has always shied away from 
that academic classicism which has usually been advocated by 
solidly-established- Eastern firms as the only acceptable style of 
civilized building. Wright has never had any affection for the 
international cubistic style which he regards, rightfully enough, as 
a cold, inhuman variant of the geometrical scale he himself uses 
as a framework. The international style has given us many sur- 
gically-inclined builders operating for human ills with hospital 
efficiency. But Wright has shunned the old and the shallowly 
new, because he feels that an aura of domesticity ought to envelop 
the modern house. Wright loves the heritage of man too much 
to try to copy it. He would like to extend it. For the same reason 
he cannot bring himself to working with icicle detachment, as 
the bare-bones philosophers of recent building do. He has to fol- - 
low his own idea of what is right in building and life, because 
he lives, as we do, in an age where there are wrong answers to 
practically everything under the sun. 

Wright freed American domestic architecture from adherence 
to European notions of proper style. This in itself is a purely 
negative gesture. Wright made it an important one when he 
brought into being his home for the American prairie. Other 
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American architects before him had been able to produce radical 
theories concerning native ways of building; Wright was the first 
to combine theory and practice so that the two became one. To 
do this he had to set up his own standards of design. Because 
there were no forms for him to model his own on, he had to 
pioneer forms. All the imperfection and experimentalism and 
expediency which accompany pioneering effort in any human line 
of endeavor are to be found in some of the structures he has 
produced. No settled community has ever appreciated the physical 
labor and the spiritual integrity of the pioneer who has had 
to work in unsettled, hostile conditions. Wright was the first 
builder in this country to blend the accuracy of the machine-cut 
part with man’s ancient dream of shelter. This unique combination 
of his got its earliest recognition from the pioneers of modern 
building in Europe. 

It may be said of Wright that he was among the first of our 
artists to send back to Europe coin as good or better than the 
coin it once sent us. Out of the Middle West, America was able 
to produce a genius with a style native enough to make an at- 
tractive home on the prairie and broadly-enough conceived to serve 
as a point of departure for the new architectural forms of Europe. 

The claim is sometimes made for Edgar Allen Poe that he was 
the first American artist to influence the trend of European art. 
But Poe was no greater and certainly he was no more original than 
many of his romantic European contemporaries. Poe participates 
as an equal, not as adventuring pioneer, in the more macabre 
aspects of romanticism. There are European equivalents for Poe; 
there are writers in his day who outdo him in the prolongation 
of the romantic agony. 

Wright's entrance on the European scene came as a revelation. 
European architecture’s immense debt to him has been acknowl- 
edged in published testimonials by some of the architects who 
benefited most from study of his works and writings. The leader 
of the Amsterdam school of architecture, Heinrich Petrus Berlage, 
said that Wright (whom he had visited in the states as early as 
1908) was the first builder-creator successfully to join the par- 
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ticular needs of building to the general, comprehensive philosophy 
out of which greatness of style comes. The leader of the Rotterdam 
school of architecture, J. J. P. Oud, attributed to Wright the rise 
and development of the extremely cubistic international style, the 
essentials of which he pointed out as hidden underneath the lush 
decorative externals of the Wright style of building. For the im- 
mediately fruitful uses of old Europe, Wright’s was, much more 
than Poe’s could ever be, the effective instrument. Histories of 
modern European building give great praise to a house built near 
Utrecht in 1915. We are told that this house of white concrete 
blocks is a highlight of modern design. But this building is only 
an unacknowledged plagiarism culled by its architect Robert vant’ 
Hoff, from the monograph on Wright published at Berlin in 
1910. The progressive inventiveness and humanitarian initiative 
for which Wisconsin is known are present in the deep grain of 
Wright fully as much as they are to be found in any of the 
great men and women produced by Wisconsin. 








Peter Schuster 
Dane County Farmer (III) 


By ROSE SCHUSTER TAYLOR 


EDDINGS are confined to neither month nor season, but 
\ x / during the years on the Wisconsin farm practically all 
the weddings occurred in the autumn or winter. It may 
have been thought necessary to settle in new surroundings before 
spring work was at hand. Even in pioneer days a wedding was 
made a great occasion. It was customary for a young man on horse- 
back to invite the guests verbally. Wherever he delivered an 
invitation it was expected that he would receive something deco- 
rative to be tied or pinned onto his horse and onto himself: a 
ribbon, an artificial flower, a handkerchief, a necktie, socks, almost 
anything would do. After all the guests were invited, the horse 
and rider galloped off with flying colors. On the day of the wed- 
ding he led the procession to and from the church and at the 
wedding feast, appropriately adorned with his many decorations, 
he had a prominent place at the bride’s table. The rider’s horse, 
also gaily arrayed, was tied to the post at the front gate. The 
dance that followed the feast lasted till morning. 
It was customary for the bridegroom to buy the material for 
the bride’s dress which the mother usually made. Material the 
color of ashes-of-roses was much favored for the wedding dress. 





Mrs. ROSE SCHUSTER (H. J.) TAYLOR was one of twelve children liv- 
ing on a frontier farm in Dane County, Wisconsin. Her father Peter 
emigrated to New York State where he worked at the shoemaker’s bench 
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When a son was married, he usually received a team of horses 
and seed for the first planting. A daughter might receive a cow 
and vegetables for the winter. 

No matter how simple the wedding, a charivari at the bride’s 
home was in order a day or two before the wedding. A band of 
young folks equipped with tin pans, kettles, tin horns, a drum, 
and an accordian produced the quantity and quality of noise they 
wanted. They continued the serenade until the bride’s family 
served them food and drink, and then left, singing loud and long. 

Custom demanded that funerals be attended by all neighbors 
and even by slight acquaintances. A young man of the family, 
if there was one, rode on horseback to notify friends and acquaint- 
ances of the fact of the death and the time of the funeral. In the 
home a table was set with food, and the coffee was on the stove. 
Anyone who attended could sit down and help himself. Long 
cold drives in fall and winter made the food and hot coffee very 
acceptable. When the funeral procession started for the cemetery, 
someone took an inconspicuous place, as a favor, and counted. 
the teams; a long funeral cortege spoke well for the family. 

The world of the pioneer was not large but even that was 
narrowed by the cold and deep snows of winter. Slow-moving 
oxen meant less visiting and fewer trips to the village, conse- 
quently the winter’s activities were confined to the house and barns. 

To guard against the severity of the cold and frost, the founda- 
tion of our house was banked with straw covered with soil, espe- 
cially the part enclosing the cellar. Even with this precaution, 
the contents of the cellar was often nipped. On winter mornings 
the water in the kitchen pail was usually covered with a thick 
coating of ice. 

Although the farm did not need us in the winter, we needed 
the out-of-doors. Our house seemed ample in other seasons; in 
winter it overflowed with twelve or more persons, belonging to 
three generations, who got onto each other’s nerves. Parlors were 
largely show rooms, open for baptisms, weddings, and funerals; 
but with the many children our parlor was in daily use. To sew, 
knit, mend, and cook for such a family was a steady task. A fire 
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was kept in the parlor stove, and the last thing done at night was 
to put a stump into the stove to keep the fire alive till morning. 
It was in the parlor that Mother sewed and Grandmother was 
occupied with her spinning wheel since much yarn was needed 
to knit stockings, mittens, hoods, and scarfs for the family. 

The pantry, a sizeable room in itself, opened into the kitchen 
and into the big room. During the winter it became the catchall. 
Around the kitchen stove there were always several pairs of boots 
and shoes that must, as soon as they were dry, be cleaned and 
greased. 

After dinner, on Saturdays, the kitchen became the bathroom. 
A wooden washtub was the center of action which required several 
wash boilers of snow water to provide for the weekly baths. Here 
Mother bathed the “ little ones” in early afternoon. We enjoyed 
especially the soap bubbles which we made in the snow water 
with our own homemade soap. We splashed until the tub was 
full of bubbles and rejoiced in the beautiful colors made by the 
sun. After Mother had taken care of us, the “bathroom” was 
available for the adult members of the family in the evening. 

The big room was crowded in winter. This was the time and 
place to repair and grease the horse harnesses. It was here that 
Father had his shoemaker bench since that work required the best 
possible light. Now he was less busy and could make and fe- 
pair the shoes and boots for his large family. In this room 
the adults hung their caps, mittens, and overcoats; overshoes, 
bootjacks, mouse traps, and cat dishes were put under the Staif- 
way that led from this room to the upstairs. Above the door 
that led to the porch was a willow switch. It was not used very 
often, but we knew it was there and when our parents looked 
toward it, we heeded, for we knew that it might be brought down. 

For the daily washing of hands and faces the family used 
the same basin. Each day a long towel on a roller was provided. 
Unless one were among the first to use it, one looked in vain for 
a dry, clean spot. Not finding it, the younger ones were wont 
to dry their hands and faces on their aprons. 
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Seed corn and popcorn hung in the corners of the attic festooned 
with apples drying on cords; dozens of smoked sausages hung 
anywhere that space could be found. Every place in the house 
was full of something! 

The spinning wheel was in evidence throughout the year, but 
in winter it was humming most of the time. Wool was bought 
by the fleece, and my grandmother, a skillful spinner, used great 
hanks of various colors to supply the family needs. A knitted or 
crocheted scarf, long and broad and ending in multicolored stripes 
and fringe, was an appropriate and beautiful gift for a fiance. 
Such a scarf was coveted, and several were made in our home. 
The big girls besides knitting their own stockings and mittens 
helped in the general program of work. Every girl had to knit 
one pair of stockings for herself. I think I knitted but the one pair. 

Sewing was a never-ending task. My oldest brother never wore 
a ready-made suit until he had passed twenty-one. With the help 
of the girls Mother made the underwear for the whole family. In 
the winter Father and the boys wore red flannel shirts, and the | 
girls wore red flannel union suits. Red flannel was considered 
good for the prevention of rheumatism; most adults had both the 
red flannel and the rheumatism. To guard against his rheumatism 
my father wore a red flannel shirt all summer. The older girls had 
beautifully quilted petticoats that sometimes were expensive, de- 
pending on the material used. A knee skirt, knit of bright yarn, 
was a coveted garment to he worn under the petticoat. 

Each girl had a Sunday dress that could not be worn on any 
other day, and the school dress had to be taken off the moment 
we arrived home. “Take off your dress” was a familiar phrase 
heard upon entering the house. 

I recall only two Sunday dresses that my mother ever had. The 
first was a black alpaca. Its white net front was trimmed with 
narrow black ribbon, laced back and forth. It had flowing sleeves 
with under-sleeves of white net edged with lace. This beautiful 
dress which she had for many years she must have brought from 
Rochester when the family came to live in Wisconsin; she wore 
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it in 1870 at the time we had our first and only family picture 
taken. For dress occasions she wore crocheted mitts of black silk 
that reached from the wrist to the first finger joint. When she 
and Father had their wedding picture taken, his suit was enhanced 
with a velvet vest, and Mother wore her alpaca dress and black 
silk mitts. Mother’s other black Sunday dress had a tight fitting 
bodice attached to a long, full skirt. A white crocheted collar 
and a breastpin were worn with it. 

One winter, before the severest weather set in, it was arranged 
to have a family picture taken at the Curtiss studio in Madison. 
My grandparents were glad to care for the baby during our ab- 
sence. It was a pleasant winter day when my parents and nine 
children got into the sleigh, taking nine heated bricks along to 
keep hands warm, and started on the ten-mile trip. Since Lake 
Mendota stretched almost from our farm to Madison, Tom and 
Fan took us swiftly over the snow-covered ice, their bells jingling 
merrily. 

We were dressed in our best. I wore my pretty French calico 
that cost 25 cents a yard. The waist was a garibaldi with low neck, 
which showed my beads to good advantage. The full skirt was 
made with a large tuck to be let out when the dress needed length- 
ening, for shoe-top length was the style. For this occasion Father 
finished my first gaiters, navy blue broadcloth laced up at the 
instep. They were hand-sewed and turned. My chief interest was 
to have my gaiters show. My hair was “shingled” by our post- 
master who cut hair and repaired clocks as a sideline. My ears 
had been pierced when I was five years old, and I wore what I 
thought were gold earrings. We were arranged by the camera 
man and held in place by iron headrests and other devices. 

If the weather permitted, we played in the snow for a time and 
acted like wild animals when we came in. We could not help 
being noisy and we often quibbled as to whose turn it was to 
bring in wood or to get a pail of water. Father, reading his Mil- 
waukee Zeitung or working at his shoe bench, having first tried 
to quiet the crowd around him, frequently became annoyed to the 
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limit. In desperation he would stand up, strike the table with his 
fist, and say in stern and measured words, “ Still! Ich bin Herr 
im Haus!” (Quiet! I am master of this house!) Immediately we 
gave up all quibbling. 

In late autumn, or early winter, the medicine man was sure to 
appear. For every ailment he had a panacea. He was more con- 
cerned and more convincing then the radio announcer who daily 
describes his cure-alls. There was rheumatism enough to go around 
and liniment sales were big. We bought it by the quart. It was to 
be rubbed in frequently, regularly, and abundantly. The medicine 
man’s balsam syrup we enjoyed because it was sweet and we 
coughed to get it. 

Ague was a dreaded ailment among pioneers who thought it 
was due to breaking up the virgin soil. It seemed as if the whole 
house shook when the ague came on. I speak from experience. 
My parents did not depend on the medicine man when we had 
fever and ague, nor upon the home remedies of catnip and camo- 
mile tea, but sent for the doctor who said that it was a malarial — 
illness and needed prompt attention. There were many attacks 
of it in our family. 

It is only just that the country doctor of pioneer days, a revered 
man, be given attention in my story. The little town of Middleton, 
eight miles west of Madison, is unusual in that it has had during 
more than ninety years, three generations of Rowleys who were 
doctors. The first of these, Dr. Newman C. Rowley, I remember 
as a child. He came to Middleton during the time that the Mil- 
waukee and Mississippi Railroad was being extended to Prairie 
du Chien, 1854-57. The shingle on his door read: 


SURGEON AND HORSE DOCTOR 
ENTER HERE 


In this sign there is history. Draft animals were scarce. It was 
some time before a pioneer could afford to buy a horse, or two, 
and if he had them they must have the best of care. In his diary 
Dr. Rowley says that he was called for ailing horses quite as often 
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as for people and often felt, when called for horses, that members 
of the family needed him more than the animals did. 

The fact that Dr. Rowley had no diploma troubled no one. He 
rendered excellent service and was very successful in a territory 
having a radius of more than ten miles. He said that winter 
especially was the most trying season since many roads, though 
laid out, had never been used. He drove, or rode horseback, 
through rain, wind, hail, and snow over a new area where settlers 
lived far from each other. 

In his diary he tells of harrowing experiences. He records: 


It has been snowing for five days. A weary and storm-beaten farmer 
has just stumbled into my office. He has been riding for 56 hours in 
search of a doctor. His ten-year-old daughter is failing fast. She seems 
to be afflicted with that awful malady diphtheria, the fourth case of this 
kind within a fortnight. The case is hopeless as we have to break a 
trail. But I will go. 


While en route the doctor was overtaken by another farmer 
whose wife was about to give birth to a child. Dr. Rowley was 
torn between two great needs. He spoke to the father of the 
stricken girl, and with tears in his eyes the father rode home alone. 


The diary says there were several epidemics of diphtheria fol- 
lowed by many deaths. Mother went freely where there was 
sickness, and she was often called upon to lay out the dead. Dr. 
Rowley warned her neither to go to the sick nor to lay out the dead 
during an epidemic of diphtheria as the disease was readily carried, 
and the dead were to be buried immediately. Many years later 
a cure was discovered for the dreaded disease. 

While Dr. Rowley had no medical degree, he wanted his son 
to have the best possible training. On receiving his degree from 
Rush Medical School in Chicago, Dr. Antinous Rowley went into 
partnership with his father, who was now called “the old doctor,” 
and the son was always spoken of as “the young Doctor Rowley.” 
They owned the all-embracing drug store in Middleton. In one 
window they advertised, “ Paints, Putty, Oil, Glass”; in the other, 
“Drugs, Spices, Tea, Coffee.” 

The strenuous years of practice in a pioneer community made 
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the elder Rowley old before his time. A few years after his son 
joined him in practice, the father died, and the sign on the door 
became “Dr. Antinous Rowley.” 

Dr. Antinous ministered to animals and to human beings as his 
father had done. He had received training in dentistry also, and 
put up his own prescriptions. When called to a home, he brought 
with him such drugs as he thought he would need and made the 
powders before leaving the patient. His charming, kindly per- 
sonality endeared him to every home to which he was called. I 
recall no unkind word ever spoken of him. 

Shortly after the death of his father, Dr. Antinous was con- 
fronted with a serious epidemic of pneumonia. Patients lived far 
apart who needed him daily. He was gone from his office a week 
or more at a time and spent the night wherever he thought best. 
The doctor insisted on fresh air for his patients; these instructions 
were not obeyed. Pioneers were afraid of the night air and also 
of the cold air. Therefore windows had been sealed with strips 
of paper, and doors plugged with rags. 

In his diary he states: 


Today I hit upon a novel method of insuring that my orders are 
carried out. I walk into the room, look at the patient, then at the 
windows. If they are closed, I walk over and kick out a pane. This 
causes some protest, as many of the farmers are too poor to afford a new 
window pane, but I assure them that I will personally see that it is re- 
paired, after the patient gets well. 


When the doctor told this incident at our home, Father expressed 
his admiration for his daring remedy. 

Dr. Antinous Rowley had two sons, Jesse and Antinous, who 
were in the district school which I attended. Jesse sat across the 
aisle from me. One day he cut paper into small regular pieces 
and with his pen knife put powdered chalk into each paper. He 
folded the papers and pushed them aside as he had seen his father 
do when making powders for a patient. The observing teacher 
came up the aisle with measured steps and said austerely, “ Jesse, 
I will take these.” 

Jesse looked up and said, “Take one every two hours.” 
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Both Jesse and Antinous obtained degrees from Rush Medical 
School. They came home from Chicago to find their father ill. 
On his deathbed he requested that one of the sons should carry 
on in Middleton. It is here that Dr. Antinous C. Rowley is located, 
and is still carrying on the work that his grandfather started 
neatly 100 years ago. Each one of the doctors has made a lasting 
place for himself in the hearts of the people of Middleton and 
the territory surrounding it. 

The winter term of school relieved the overcrowded house of 
the Schusters for most of the day. So much were they needed 
on the farm in spring and autumn that winter was the only time 
the big boys and girls could be spared to go to school. A man 
was usually hired for teaching in the winter term because he 
would be strong enough to keep the “big boys” in order, thrash- 
ing them if necessary. If the thermometer fell below zero, we 
carried baked potatoes to keep our hands from freezing while on 
our way to school. Sometimes we all walked on packed snow 
that covered the railroad tracks—and even the railroad fences— 
to such a depth that the trains were delayed for several days. 

At home on winter evenings there was a somewhat prescribed 
program. After an early supper the smaller children, up to ten 
or twelve years, went into the wonderful parlor with its rag 
carpet, lace curtains, and red lambrequins draped above them. Here 
Father read to us, in German, the ever fascinating fairy tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen and Grimm Brothers, and also taught 
us to read and write German. We became familiar with the story 
of Wilhelm Tell and some of the beautiful poems of Heine, 
Goethe, and others. When it was bedtime, the smaller children 
usually sang a German song or two. To prolong our staying up 
we begged for more songs, but it availed little. 

The next older group took their turn at reading and writing 
German when we left. They became familiar with the literature 
of Germany from the many books found in our home library. My 
knowledge of German literature meant much to me when I went 
to the University of Wisconsin. I think I had never heard of Long- 
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fellow, Whittier, or Lowell until my last year in the Middleton 
High School. 

We spoke only German at home because my parents decided 
that their children should know one language thoroughly besides 
English. I knew very little English when I began to go to school, 
but to be able to speak German as readily as English and to be 
familiar with German literature from childhood have been valu- 
able assets in my life. It was used by us in playing, singing, 
and dancing. The game oftenest played by both young and old 
was the game of “mill,” with which my grandparents, in their 
log house, usually closed the long winter evening. As only two can 
play the game, Father made several mill boards for the family. 

We had several decks of cards in our home and were familiar 
with many games. The younger members of the family enjoyed 
Schwartzer Peder (old maid). The player left with the unwanted 
queen had to submit to a black mark drawn on his face with a 
burnt candlewick. The older members of the family played 
pinochle. Sometimes our parents joined in a game, but as a rule 
Father read aloud to Mother while she sewed. 

They taught us to dance the waltz, schottische, two-step, and 
polka. When Father played his horn or flute, Mother joined with 
us. All of Aunt Karolina’s boys were good dancers, and we danced 
the quadrille and the Virginia reel in their roomy house. A 
strong voice was essential to “calling off” a quadrille. “Balance 
All” was easy enough, but “Allemande Left” and “ Double Grand 
Right and Left” required experienced dancers. An evening of 
dancing was concluded with the wild gallop when we fairly sailed 
through the air as our partners, singing as they danced, swiftly 
swung us and we galloped along. The dance was well named. 

Once or twice during the winter we put on an evening of 
theatricals in the big room. Mother made a calico curtain for our 
use which made us feel professional. We had all that anybody 
had, and we did not underestimate the actors. Aunt Karolina and 
her husband and family were the main part of the audience— 
when they could come. My parents and the older members of the 
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family, and occasionally neighbors’ children, made an appreci- 
ative audience and a crowded house. 

A German one-act play was the main feature of these programs. 
Nearly all the plays were taken from the Haustheater, in my 
possession, which our parents bought for us in 1873. Tableaux 
were loudly cheered. One evening it was announced that “The 
Running Hat” would be shown. My father’s broad brimmed hat 
was running irregularly across the stage, and when the hat was 
lifted, a young kitten scampered off. 

The audience pleaded for more theatrical evenings. My parents 
in bewilderment asked, “When do you children practice these 
performances? ” 

We answered, “ While you're at the Grange.” 

The holidays added zest and interest to the shut-in days of 
winter. No day of all the year is more anticipated and enjoyed 
by children than is Christmas. We counted the nights that we 
must sleep before Santa Claus would come. The event began 
with Christmas Eve when the Santa Claus Lady appeared dressed 
in a long white robe—for this occasion my grandmother’s burial 
robe was used—carrying a tiny stick in her hand. Touching the 
smaller children gently with her willow twig, she asked if they 
had been good children. Since we children were afraid of our own 
voices, our parents replied in the affirmative which relieved us 
greatly. The Santa Claus Lady gave us a few nuts and a stick 
of horehound candy, or a few peppermint balls, saying that she 
would speak in our behalf to Santa Claus and tell him what good 
children we had been and that he must try to come to our house 
and bring us a few things. She told us not to count too much on 
his coming as he was very busy and might not be able to get to our 
house as it was rather far in the country. We were filled with 
uncertainty, but he never failed us, as we found out on Christmas 
morning. 

The Christmas tree, a young tamarack cut from our trees near 
the marsh, was never wanting. It was festooned with yards of 
popcorn strung on thread. Gingerbread boys and girls hung all 
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over the tree, and somewhere on the branches there was a small 
package of candy for each child and an apple too, if it was 
possible to get them. Mother’s relatives, near Rochester, usually 
sent us a barrel of Greenings or Baldwins for Christmas. We 
could look at the Christmas tree all we wanted, but it must not 
be touched till after breakfast. 

Christmas breakfast was a feast of Stollen, made in wreaths, 
braids, or other designs. They were on the table in abundance 
and vanished without delay. It is much richer than coffee cake, and 
the dough is filled with nuts, citron, and lemon peel. The top is 
spread with sugar and nuts and rose water. I make it annually 
for my children, and they like it. 

Breakfast over, we went into the parlor. The table, on which 
the Christmas tree stood, and the floor beneath were covered with 
piles of candy, graded in size according to the age of the child, 
and also a cup cake for each of us. We felt sure that Mrs. Santa 
Claus had spoken so well of us that Santa Claus had not been 
able to forget us. 

As long as Grandfather lived, we were expected at the log 
house on Christmas morning, and we went in a body. The white 
cloth which covered the gifts on the table was removed and re- 
vealed as many piles of candy, nuts, and fruit, as there were 
children. Here were the hazel and hickory nuts, in varying amounts, 
that had been gathered through the year. We never failed to note 
that the largest amount went to the oldest child, and the smallest 
to the youngest. My grandparents dealt generously with us, and 
they knew what children liked. It was expected that some of the 
Christmas candy and other sweets would last over until New 
_ Year’s Day that Santa might know we were not greedy children. 

The Colorado blue spruces standing on the east side of the 
house became the setting for the New Year’s Eve celebration. 
On that evening we were all allowed to stay up to welcome the 
New Year, marked by the firing of a historic musket as the clock 
struck twelve. The old musket, belonging to a relative, had been 
sent to us after the Battle of Gettysburg. When the battle was 
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over, John was giving a drink of water to a dying rebel; mistaken 
for a Southerner, he was shot and killed by a Union soldier. I 
have in my possession John’s last letter of four pages telling of 
Lee’s crossing the Rappahannock. It came to my father a few 
days before he received John’s musket, his great overcoat, and 
other belongings. On every New Year’s Eve thereafter my oldest 
brother took the old musket and stood between the two spruce 
trees. Exactly at midnight he fired the shot. 

After the holiday excitement subsided, life on the farm again 
settled into its routine pattern. In all kinds of weather, we were 
happily off to school. The feet of winter hurried along, and soon 
the January thaw greeted us, a sure sign of the not-too-distant 
spring. 

Dogged labor, careful saving, and the enjoyment and trials of 
a large family were all a part of the frontier farm life begun 
in Dane County, Wisconsin, by my parents in 1855. They con- 
tributed well, through many seasons, to the agricultural develop- 
ment of this now productive and prosperous county, and have 
long since left their white frame house and blue spruces. Mother’s 


death occurred in March, 1888, and Father’s in May, 1918. They 

lie buried in the Tiedeman Cemetery, with its wide-spreading white 

oak trees, about two miles distant from their farm home. 
[CONCLUSION] 





Documents 


A Glimpse of Early Merrimac 


Contributed by GRACE PARTRIDGE SMITH 


mac, Wisconsin, hailing from Templeton, Massachusetts, 

throw interesting light on social and economic conditions 
in the Badger State in 1857-58. The letters were written to Unity 
Fales (Mrs. Otis) Partridge at Templeton by her sons James Otis 
and Maynard. James Otis Partridge, who was born at Templeton 
in 1828 and died at Partridgeville, a village in the town of Temple- 
ton, in 1873, was the father of the contributor. 

The letters were carefully preserved by the recipient, packed 
in a homemade box, and covered with wallpaper of an old- 
fashioned pattern. At her death in 1869, they passed to James 
Otis Partridge and then on to the contributor. During the past 
years they have frequently had narrow escapes from the bonfire 
and junk heap but now have come safe to rest in the Manuscript 
Division of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Mrs. Smith, 
the contributor, long time resident of Iowa, has lived at Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, since 1938, and has provided the biographical data 
and the story of the letters. The editors have added paragraphing, 
periods, commas, and capitalization to make the letters more read- 
able. 


T= three letters written by temporary residents of Merri- 





Merrimack, Wisconsin, Sauk Co., Nov. 22, 1857 
Dear Mother: 

...I have been in this place for about three months past, and I 
expect to stop here this winter. My wife & baby have been with me 
since the first week in October. We are boarding at the hotel. I have 
boarded at the hotel ever since I came here. Merrimack is situated 
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on the Wisconsin River 26 miles from Madison and 10 miles from 
Baraboo, where I first come to, or where I was when I wrote to George. 

I have been very well in this country. My wife and baby have 
been very well most of the time since they have been here. We 
have got one of the prettyest & handsome babys you could ask to see. 
She is a great hand to laugh & play.... 

Times are very hard here. Sometimes it makes me feel quite blue. 
Most business here in the West is suspended or there is but very 
little doing. I like Wisconsin well as far as I have seen. Milwaukee 
is a very large & powerful city and very handsomely laid out. So 
is Madison. 

My goods I have not got yet. I expect them soon and then shall 
go to keeping house. Shall send for them tomorrow morning to 
Madison. Shall get to keeping house this week I expect. ... 

Merrimack is a new town and but few inhabitent as yet, but if 
nothing happens we intend to have a Rail Road to this place within 
18 months or less than one year we expect, and with what little 
business we can push along with other help shall expect to see a 
large town very soon if times are good. One word more; we can 
buy wheat for 35 to 45 cts. per bushel, corn 25 to 30, oats 20 cts., 


beef 4 to 6, pork 3 to 5, potatoes 20, butter 25, cheese 1214, eggs 
10 to 12 doz. All West India goods are very high. My wood will 
not cost me anything only the drawing & cutting up.... 
From your son 
MAYNARD PARTRIDGE 


Merrimack, Wis., Jan. 24, 1858 
Dear Mother: 

...1 have wished sometimes that I had gone east instead of come- 
ing up here to spend the winter, although I know it is more for my 
interest to stop here. I am realy getting to be quite a Westerner. 
When the 6th day of Feby. comes, it will be four years since I started 
from home to be gone a year to the West. Pretty clost calculateing, 
don’t you think so? 

I am getting pretty tolerable long winded as you may know for 
I was out hunting deer the other day and shot at one but did not 
kill him. However, I gave him chase and ran him ten miles all alone 
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but finely gave up without getting him. However, I intend to go 
again the first snow that comes. 

I have been fishing considerable of late. Have had some good luck. 
I caught one Pickeril on Friday last that weighed 6 lbs. We had him 
stuffed & baked today. He was fine eating. I wish I could bring you 
in one occasionly. We have had all the Pickerils we could eat since 
I began to go fishing. 

I have not done any work except to cut the wood for the stove 
since I came here. It costs nothing for wood except for the team to 
draw it with, is not much. Uncle Sam’s farm is near-by, at least small 
patches of it here & there. There is generaly wood & timber on it. 

I believe I wrote in my letter to George the reason of my leaving 
Hamilton [Illinois}. My move from Galena {Illinois} to Keokuk 
{Iowa} was a bad one on the whole I think, that is, if I could kept 
on makeing as fast as I did make for the time I was there, I should 
been much better off to stoped there. My investments in real estate 
at Keokuk proved only a ten per ct. interest operation on account of 
the contested title, and I could not take my money out of it at that 
under a year. However, two months of that year has passed and the 
remaining ten months will be gone before I am aware of it. How- — 
ever, I wish I had it now; I should use it in the spring, I presume, to 
buy me a farm. But perhaps it is all for the best, for I do not call it 
extrordinary good farming land in this section. But then I might 
not buy about here. 

Maynard & Harriet are very well. The baby is quite well & smart, 
weighs 20 lbs., has two teeth, sits up to the table and eats bread at 
meal times.... We have had no winter here in the West as yet, and 
I do not believe we are going to get any this year. It seems more 
like April than January.... 

They have a Lyceum here called the Merrimack Lyceum in which 
all the great men of the town take part. I was appointed the last 
evening to defend the negative of the next question, which is as 
follows, Resolved, that the sale of intoxicating lickors as a beverage 
ought to be punished by imprisonment. I am on the wrong side for 


me according to my principles, although I shall try and make a bold 
defense for the whisky seller. ... 


I am with much love your obedient son, 


J. O. PARTRIDGE 
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Merrimack, Sauk Co., Wis., May 23, 1858 
Dear Mother: 

... When I think how things are at home, I begin to wish I was 
there once more enjoying myself with you, and I anticipate I shall be 
before New Year's if I get what is oweing to me at Keokuk, and 
I do not doubt but that I shall as soon as it becomes due which is in 
Nov. And again I expect to earn enough before that time to pay my 
passage to Boston. 

I expect to have work now all summer, although I do not know 
as I shall work here. I some expect to go to work for a man putting 
in a large flouring mill. However, they will not be ready for me 
before the middle of June. They have got the mill started here, and 
I am for the present running the muley saw mill. Commenced yester- 
day. I expect they would like to hire me all summer, but I think 
I can do better if I can get to work on this flouring mill.... 

I have planted Maynard’s garden and got up quite a little pile of 
wood for him. We get along here very well. It does not cost much 
for flour & potatoes and other provisions to live on that is raised 
about here, but sugar & molasses is high. Flour remains at 3 doll. 
per barrel; potatoes are plenty at 12 cts. a bushel, butter 11 cts. a 
pound. ... 

You speak of the revival in the church at Templeton. I am glad 
to hear if the folks there are geting to be any better. I think as a 
general thing there are more that get religion than there is that get 
true Christianity. Henry Ward Beecher says that the first thing he 
does when people join his church is to turn them out of religion into 
Christianity, and I am about of his opinion as to getting religion. 
I think people ought to be less religious and more Christianlike. ... 

Maynard & Harriet have got a pretty smart girl, but I presume they 
will spoil her makeing such a pet of her. If she is not the mistress 
of the house soon, I will be mistaken.... 

With much love your son, 


J. O. PARTRIDGE 





Book Notes 


Pine, Stream and Prairie; Wisconsin and Minnesota im Profile. By 
JAMES GRAY. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1945. Pp. xii, 312. 
$3.50.) 

Generally speaking a single state in this nation does not make a 
good subject for a book in interpretation of the American scene. Most 
of our states are not distinct or complete enough; there is too much 
running over from their boundaries to adjacent states and regions. 
Cultural patterns do not often coincide with state lines; many boun- 
daries are merely a matter of surveyors’ data with no geographical 
basis and with no border of economic or social character. This fact 
must have entered into Mr. Gray's choice of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
as a subject. Together the two states present a unified and distinct 
portion of America, and, as Mr. Gray’s book makes clear, a portion 
from which have flowed many streams of life that have helped to 
shape the national civilization. 

In his two states Mr. Gray finds the same patterns, geographic, 
historic, social, economic—though he points out that Wisconsin, be- 
ing the more accessible, has been a half-step ahead of Minnesota in 
all historic developments—and he traces the same trends and forces 
at work in each. He says that his book is more concerned with a 
delineation of attitudes than with a cataloguing of facts. Yet the facts 
are there, at least by inference, and the attitudes he discloses are rooted 
in the history and the social and economic energies of the area from 
Lake Michigan to the Red River of the North. 

The account is occasionally truncated because Upper Michigan is 
not allowed to figure in this book. Here is an example of the purely 
political nature of state boundaries. In his dealing with the “primi- 
tivism” of northern Wisconsin, Mr. Gray is compelled by his subject 
to stop short of the most primitive scene. In his treatment of the 
lumbering and fishing industries he is cut off from the geographic 
sweep of the subjects, and in his account of iron mining he can 
make no mention of the historic areas of Upper Michigan where 
the “iron range culture” has been most characteristic. 

Generally, however, the two states make an admirably comple- 
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mentary and unified subject, and Mr. Gray looks at them with an 
informed, reflective, kindling eye. His book has great variety. He 
keeps a judicious balance between the land and the people, between 
economics and art, between work and play, and he presents as equally 
a part of the scene the busy metropolitan centers and the silent, 
shadowed woods. He sees it in the light of the doctrine of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, that the land molded the people and shaped their 
institutions, and so he brings all its life together. The land lured 
certain kinds of people, first the French, then Germans, Scandinavians, 
resourceful and enterprising Yankees. It offered a harvest of timber 
and ore, and so it has always had in its tradition a rugged and 
elemental strain not found in the other Midwestern states. It has 
extremes of climate greater than any other area of the country, and 
that has given its life a vigor and forthrightness that color its politics, 
its painting, and its books. 

Mr. Gray has a fresh and unexpected way of looking at history, 
and he gives the result of his observations and reflections rather than 
the outlines of historic development. For example, he thinks of the 
first life of the northern country, the life of trappers and traders and 
the hardy, unwashed voyagewr. Then he thinks of the fishing camps 
and hunting lodges of the twentieth century, and of today’s people 
who feel the strong claim of the wilderness. So he sees the life of 
the area as developing “from primitivism to primitivism, and in be- 
tween them a flash of nearly everything of interest that has ever 
happened in human society.” 

The “nearly everything” is present in this book—sketches of the 
state universities and their place in their society, pictures of the great 
flour mills of Minneapolis, a visit to Frank Lloyd Wright’s community 
of Taliesin, impressions of the Twin Cities, Milwaukee, and Madison, 
a day on a fishing boat out from Grand Marais, an eventful visit 
to the State Fair. There are revealing vignettes of such men as 
Thorstein Veblen, John R. Commons, Stephen Moulton Babcock, 
Frederick Jackson Turner, which show the vitality and variety of the 
region's intellectual life. And there are running accounts of the art, 
music, and literature that the two states have produced. 

Altogether it is a book written in loyalty, enlightenment, and good- 
humored pride in a man’s native area. Sometimes the writing seems 
more urbane than the subject matter, and so out of key with it. But 
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there is a constant sense of discovery, or rediscovery, of the men and 
memories, the beliefs and aspirations, that make up the Wisconsin- 
Minnesota heritage. The volume includes a number of photographs 
which range graphically over the entire region, and there is a really 
useful map folded in before the title page. 

Miami University WALTER HAVIGHURST 


Lumber and Labor. By VERNON H. JENSEN. [Labor in Twentieth 
Century America.} (Farrar & Rinehart, Inc, New York, 1945. 
Pp. xi, 314. $3.00.) 

Throughout American history lumbering has been a migratory, 
frontier industry, which has marched across the continent devouring 
both forests and men and creating problems in human and economic 
adjustment in the cutover regions it has left behind. To this day the 
industry retains many frontierlike characteristics. Its half million lum- 
berjacks and sawmill workers are, as they have always been, largely 
“womanless, homeless, voteless” men. Their employers, the lumber- 
men, stand out among the most rugged and individualistic of rugged 
individualists. Chronic instability—aggravated by high overhead costs, 
severe competition, and the presence of numerous marginal producers 
—continues to worry lumbermen, complicate problems of labor or- 
ganization, and discourage satisfactory employer-employee relation- 
ships. Only in recent years, when the promotion of collective 
bargaining became a policy of the federal government, has unionism 
made considerable headway among the nation’s timberworkers. The 
wartime manpower shortage and demand for lumber temporarily 
changed the nature of the labor problem. In the future the mainte- 
nance and development of union gains will depend in part upon 
the establishment of permanent lumbering communities in which the 
workers, no longer transients, can count upon regularity of employ- 
ment and can lead “ normal lives.” 

That is the theme of Dr. Jensen’s account of labor in lumber, 
which he presents in an objective and unbiased spirit but with un- 
disguised sympathy for the lumberjack. Dr. Jensen devotes the first 
half of his book to a general description of the lumber industry; a 
brief analysis of its economics; a series of sketches of lumbering 
history in the Northeast, the Great Lakes area, the South, and the 
West; and a review of labor organization in the West through 
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the period of the first World War. In the remaining half of the book 
he concentrates upon the growth of organized labor during the last 
decade. He treats in some detail the great strike of 1935 in the 
Northwest; the development of a “ new unionism” under the National 
Labor Relations Act; the birth of the International Woodworkers of 
America; the internecine struggle within this C. I. O. union and 
the jurisdictional disputes between it and the A. F. of L.; and the 
halting progress toward erection of a stable system of collective 
bargaining on a regional, though not an industry-wide, basis. 

As the Northwest is not only the field of his special interest but 
also the area of greatest contemporary importance for both lumber 
production and labor organization, Dr. Jensen is no doubt justified 
in giving more attention to that region than to all the rest of the 
country. Where he touches upon Wisconsin’s lumbering history he 
credits Dr. Robert F. Fries’s articles in the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE 
OF History and elsewhere and his unpublished doctoral dissertation 
in the University of Wisconsin library. Readers especially interested 
in lumbering in the lake states would find the book more valuable if 
it were better indexed. The index contains no entry for Wisconsin, 
and the entry for the Great Lakes does not refer to nearly all the pages 
on which the lake area is alluded to or discussed. 

This volume is, as its editors state, “the first full and scholarly 
account of twentieth century labor in a field which, for all its fasci- 
nation, has been little studied.” Without doubt this study is “au- 
thoritative.” Its author, a professor of Economics at the University 
of Colorado and the recipient of a Social Science Research Council 
grant, had previously made an intensive study of labor relations in 
the Douglas fir lumber industry. He later served (as he recounts 
in the book) as an arbitrator for. the National War Labor Board 
in a dispute to which the International Woodworkers of America 
were a party. His wide acquaintance with the literature of the sub- 
ject is attested by his abundant notes (grouped at the chapter ends) 
and his detailed bibliographical essay. 

Despite the author’s rather imposing equipment for the task, his 
book is marred by all too many misprints and his message obscured 
by unskillful and even ungrammatical writing. This sentence (p. 273) 
is a fair sample: “Faced by the uncertainties of war, and with an 
eye to the postwar period as well as to the present, and being cognizant 
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of unsolved problems and their ramifications for the future of the 
industry, it was little wonder that there was hesitance and reluctance 
in getting the job of producing lumber for war adequately under 
way.” In a work of this kind one does not demand a “ popular” 
treatment like that of Stewart Holbrook’s Holy Old Mackinaw—A 
Natural History of the American Lumberjack, which Dr. Jensen justly 
characterizes (p. 293) as “running to the romantic and overplaying 
the sensational.” Nevertheless, a contribution to the social sciences, 
in order to be most useful, must be at least moderately readable. 


Northern Michigan College RICHARD N. CURRENT 


Home Town; the Story of a Dream That Came True. By RALPH D. 
BLUMENFELD. (Hutchinson and Company, London, [1944]. 
Pp. 116. 12 shillings, sixpence.) 

This charming autobiographical sketch is devoted mainly to Water- 
town, Wisconsin, the home town of its author. Mr. Blumenfeld was 
born in 1864 and spent his first sixteen years in Watertown. His 
German Forty-eighter father was editor and publisher of a German 
weekly there. In 1873 Carl Schurz, who had also lived in Watertown 
for a time, visited the Blumenfeld household and set the life goal 
of young Ralph by saying: “I would rather be head of the New York 
Herald than president or king or any sort of ruler, for in my 
opinion the editor of the New York Herald wields greater power 
with more opportunity and prestige than anyone that I can think of.” 

The young man finally achieved his ambition and became editor 
of the Herald under its capricious and unpredictable absentee owner, 
“Commodore” James Gordon Bennett. Mr. Blumenfeld went on 
from there to the editorship of the powerful London Daily Express 
which he served for more than thirty years. Today he is spending 
his retirement in Essex. 

Mr. Blumenfeld remembers Watertown as a little city whose culture 
was that chiefly of German emigrés from the Revolution of 1848 as 
modified by the Seventh Ward Irish “ with the hard fist and the soft 
heart ”; the Bohemian market gardeners; the Welsh (a son of whom 
is Joseph E. Davies), “thickly and melodiously gummed together 
on the West Side”; and the Yankee “Americans "—“ fine people, 
but their wives could not cook and most of them, nourished on pie 
and flapjacks and Susan B. Anthony’s exhortations, had indigestion.” 
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To the boy’s eyes Watertown seemed to set great store by good food 
and drink, knowledge of Latin and Greek, wide reading, music of all 
kinds, and a sense of good living and good fellowship. 

The book is filled with brilliant vignettes of people. For example, 
in about 1882, Blumenfeld worked in Milwaukee as a telegraph oper- 
ator for the old Associated Press. Here is a paragraph of his 
observations there: 

In my afternoon peregrinations over the interesting town which was 
mostly German, I used to go to the St. Paul railroad station and there 
at train times I would observe an old gentleman with grey mutton-chop 
whiskers, which were fashionable in those days as denoting prosperity. 
He was dressed always in a grey frock-suit and wore a red flower in his 
button-hole. He would stand on the platform and gloat over the yellow 
cars as they stood waiting for passengers at whom he smiled graciously 
like a landlord receiving guests. And why shouldn’t he, for he was Mr. 
Alexander Mitchell, the father of the great line. When the train pulled 
out he would stand and smilingly wave it bon voyage! But for his 
keen Scotch determination and enterprise the railroad, thousands of miles 
long, would not have been built. He had also erected for himself a palace 
on Grand Avenue with great iron gates through which you could peer 
wonderingly at the fine garden within. Mr. Mitchell had seen such gates 
in his native Scotland when he was a poor boy before he became an 
emigrant to the land of promise. Mitchell’s Bank and some imposing 
buildings, too, were his creations and to me this stocky, well-fed and 
happily attired man represented everything that is synonymous with 
good health and bawbees. 

The book has so much insight into Wisconsin and American life 
and is written with such pleasant gusto that we hope its publishers 
may eventually make copies readily available for American readers. 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 


Frances Willard: From Prayers to Politics. By MARY EARHART. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944. Pp. x, 418. $3.75.) 

This account of Frances Willard presents two theories about her 
work and influence. Perhaps the more familiar of the two is the 
Frances Willard myth. This. represents a sort of beatification of 
Miss Willard beginning during her lifetime but greatly extended after 
her death by the leaders of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
In this view Miss Willard appears as a saintly, almost saccharine, 
character devoted heart and soul to the cause of prohibition. This 
approach was apparently deliberately cultivated as an aid to the work 
of the Union and was especially useful in some of its later campaigns. 
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According to Miss Earhart, the real woman was thus lost sight of 
in the symbol. 

The idealized concept was perpetuated in collections of Miss Wil- 
lard’s written words, in public buildings, and in the statues in the 
Hall of Fame and in Statuary Hall in Washington. Chief among 
the beatifiers was Anna Gordon, secretary and long-time companion 
of Miss Willard. To achieve her end Miss Gordon burned letters and 
papers, and in general exercised a selective editorship over the legend. 
There seems little doubt that the result was successful. It is as a 
single-minded leader in the temperance cause that Miss Willard 
is remembered by the average person today. The author gives a well- 
substantiated account of the means by which this end was effected, 
an interesting description of devices for molding public opinion. 

The other view, supported by the author of the book, is that Miss 
Willard was a person of considerable charm and ability, who did much 
to advance the general cause of women in this country and used the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union as an admirable means to that 
end. Miss Earhart feels that the suffrage movement had fallen into 
disrepute through the activities of its eastern leaders. It lacked the 
sympathy of church women generally and confined itself rather nar- 
rowly to the securing of the ballot. The Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union on the other hand began under church auspices and 
therefore reached a wide group of women with strong masculine sup- 
porters. It did not begin as a suffrage movement but under Miss 
Willard’s influence quickly became one by emphasizing the idea that 
women needed the ballot for the protection of home and family. 

Miss Willard’s “ Do-Everything” policy sometimes brought diffi- 
culties, especially when the women became involved in business enter- 
prises like the “ Temple,” a huge office building and auditorium in 
downtown Chicago, or the Woman’s Temperance Publishing Associ- 
ation. On the other hand the policy opened a wide variety of interests 
for women. The Union had more than forty different departments 
affording opportunity for education and development in fields rang- 
ing from education of mothers and hygiene in the home to arbitration 
of labor difficulties and work for world peace. Miss Willard regarded 
these activities as an intensification of the entire woman’s movement, 
important not only in the securing of suffrage but in increasing the 
general scope of feminine interests. 
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There will no doubt be objections to this thesis from two sources. 
Those whose particular interest is in the prohibition movement as 
such may feel that this broader view represents a disservice to their 
special cause. Some of Miss Willard’s contemporaries regarded her 
work in that light. Admirers and biographers of the suffragists proper 
may object that the work of leaders in their field has been minimized. 
There is much still to be said about the indirect broadening of woman's 
sphere by the suffrage women from the days of the antislavery move- 
ment onward. There have not as yet been enough competent studies 
of the woman’s movement to estimate fairly the full contributions of 
its various branches. Miss Earhart’s book is a help in that direction. 
Its great value lies in its emphasis on Miss Willard’s contributions to 
the development of women of church groups and in the Middle West. 

There is in the early part of the book much of interest to the student 
of education, particularly in Wisconsin and Illinois. Miss Willard 
attended Milwaukee Female College briefly, and later was awarded 
the “Laureate of Science” from the North Western Female College 
of Evanston, a seminary not connected with Northwestern University. 
She also taught in several schools in various parts of the country and 
proved a capable and interesting teacher, although she found the work 
wearing. The major part of her educational career was bound up with 
the establishment of the Ladies’ College which soon became a part of 
Northwestern University. In the account of this, one obtains a good 
picture of the tangled skeins of college politics and of the controversy 
over affiliated or coeducational institutions for the two sexes. Miss 
Willard apparently supported the former. There were, however, per- 
sonal factors also which entered into her withdrawal as Dean of 
Women from Northwestern University and her retirement from the 
teaching profession. This marked the beginning of her wider and 
more spectacular service for the woman’s cause and that of temperance. 

Milwaukee-Downer College Mary S. BENSON 


American Historical Societies, 1790-1860. By LesLiz W.’ DUNLAP. 
(Privately printed, Madison, Wisconsin, 1944. Pp. ix, 238. 
$3.50.) 

Historical societies are common in America, and this book is an 
excellent study of their first years of formative and often faltering 

growth up until the Civil War. It is significant to their friends that a 
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historical organization such as the Indiana Historical Society, founded 
in 1830, was subject to periods of dormancy and revival, and that 
other societies suffering similar vicissitudes did not survive. In striking 
contrast is the vigor of Wisconsin’s own STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
under the outstanding leadership of Lyman Draper. 

The book opens with a discussion of the need for scholarly resources 
during the first decades of the nineteenth century, comparing Old 
and New worlds. No attempt is made to relate historical societies 
to past historiography or publication in colonial America. That task 
will be possible when the American Imprints Inventory for the original 
thirteen colonies has been completed by the Bibliographical Society 
of America. 

In all their variety, the reasons traditionally assigned for the found- 
ing of specific societies and types of societies are outlined by Mr. 
Dunlap. He does not trace their spread geographically and chrono- 
logically to assist the general reader, nor does he preface his remarks 
with a consideration of the relationship of the first society founded 
in 1790, the Massachusetts Historical Society, and its antecedent, the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences founded at Boston in 1780. The third 
chapter deals with the character of membership in the societies and in 
particular with the dominance of professional men, especially lawyers. 
Mr. Dunlap denies the dependence of the societies upon New Eng- 
landers and assigns their growth to the existence of educated young 
men of various origins of whom the New Englanders were but a 
stimulating element. In particular he emphasizes the importance of 
able leadership and that often the life of a society was dependent upon 
one man who enjoyed the trust of fellow citizens. 

Organized intellectual effort of various types and its administration 
should be comparable, but Mr. Dunlap was not in a position to do 
more than discuss the categories of membership in historical organiza- 
tions and their administrative organization under constitutions through 
councils or similar bodies and through committees. Similarly he limited 
his consideration of appeals for governmental assistance to historical 
societies. It is interesting to note that before the Civil War few 
societies were endowed and that they were dependent upon member- 
ship fees for financial support. 

For scholars, an important chapter relates to materials for American 
history gathered by the societies and their criteria for collection. In 
describing the miscellaneous character of collections, Mr. Dunlap does 
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not recognize that the men of 1790 defined history as the study of the 
development of man and his environment, including natural and artis- 
tic aspects, so that a cabinet of natural history and geological specimens 
and an art collection were normal phases of their activity which they 
shed only as their concept of history narrowed to man. For officers of 
historical societies, the chapter on preservation and diffusion should 
explain the origin of current practices in the care of collections. In- 
cluded is a characterization of library catalogues, meetings, and public 
celebrations. The social aspects of the societies are not adequately em- 
phasized. 

The outline of publications of historical societies is impressive in its 
variety, and should bring items often missed to the attention of the 
general student of American history. Extraordinary is the chapter on 
the relationships among societies, for here is the beginning of 
activities now centered in the American Historical Association for the 
professional historian, in the Bibliographical Society of America, and 
in the American Association for the State and Local History for the 
societies themselves. A final chapter on the writing of American his- 
tory attempts to summarize the intangible influence of the societies 
upon famous near-contemporary historians. 

A second section of the book is a series of brief histories of sixty-six 
known historical societies, valuable for those which flourished and 
which have been forgotten, but much too short for the great societies 
which mean much to us now. The definition of a historical society 
which Mr. Dunlap used as his guide in selection led him to exclude 
from this section historical societies of the various churches founded 
before 1860 and the hereditary and pioneer societies which have often 
functioned as historical societies, and which in some areas, notably 
the West, are leading historical organizations at the present time. 

Without question Mr. Dunlap’s book is excellent and is an impor- 
tant contribution to intellectual history. Shortcomings, which have 
been noted, are the shortcomings of our own knowledge. 

The National Archives Davin C. DUNIWAY 


The Midwest Pioneer; His Ills, Cures, & Doctors. By MADGE E. 
PICKARD and R. CARLYLE BULEy. (R. E. Banta, Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, 1945. Pp. 339. $5.00.) 

Dedicated to “the Pioneer Doctor who boldly faced the wilderness; 
and to the Pioneer who bravely faced the Doctor,” this attractively 
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written and shrewd delineation of early ninteenth-century medical 
practice, is, from almost every point of view, an unusual book. The 
authors, two University of Indiana scholars, not only know their 
regular schools of medicine but are equally well versed in the lore 
of the strange cults—the lunatic fringe—of practice. They under- 
stand, in addition to the pukin’ and purgin’ practitioners, the “ yarb ” 
doctorin’ of the Thomsonians and the botanics, the wet sheets and 
cold packs of the hydrotherapists, the cracker crunchin’ of the Graham- 
ites, and the bump fingerin’ of the phrenologists. They comprehend 
the lancet and the leech; the massive doses of calomel and of mercurial 
preparations; the psychometry and sarcognomy of Cincinnati’s Buchan- 
an; the home remedies and patent medicines; and the patient and 
his doctor. 

Not always sympathetic and sometimes writing with their tongues 
in their cheeks, Miss Pickard and Mr. Buley divide their volume into 
seven chapters: “He's Ailin’”; Home Remedies and Domestic Medi- 
cine; Doctors: Bleed, Blister, and Purge; “The People’s Doctors”; 
Medical Odds: Anima to Zootes; “ Who Is A Doctor? ”; and Nirvana 
in Bottles—Drugs and “ Patents.” 

Within these divisions, together with a section of notes and a 
bibliographical essay, there is a wealth of material. And it is well 
digested and refreshingly presented. In many instances, it is unique. 
Certainly, the analysis of the professional work and personal character 
of that versatile rogue from Kentucky, Dr. Richard Carter, is not only 
instructive, but entertaining. It is sad, indeed, that the authors could 
not reprint in its entirety the climax of Carter's experiences under 
the straw pile (p. 50). 

Although Wisconsin medicine does not receive as much attention 
as that of other states, there are scattered references that lay bare the 
progress of the science. Both the Wisconsin Territory Medical Society 
and the Wisconsin Medical College are discussed. The former was 
incorporated in 1841 and the latter in 1847. But as late as 1883 the 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Board of Health is quoted as saying: 
“I do not know how the impression has gone abroad, as it has, that 
we have a law regulating the practice of medicine, for we have none.” 

The encyclopedic nature of the volume makes it not only a treasury 
house of information pertaining to the medical sciences, but also a 
source book in social history. The frontier physician frequently was 
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a shrewd observer of much more than the course of disease. He com- 
mented upon the appearance of the settler, and upon climate, diet, 
housing and personal characteristics. An intimate acquaintance with 
local mores and folkways was as much part and parcel of the doctor's 
equipment as were his lance, tooth key, and calomel. Like the home 
missionary, the doctor knew his community better than most men. 

Quite properly the authors delineate some wilderness M.D.’s as 
ignorant fools. Sometimes they were. Frequently, however, their igno- 
rance only reflected scientific thought of the times. For this they were 
not to blame. Most certainly, Miss Pickard and Mr. Buley do not in- 
terpret the physician as did James Whitcomb Riley in his Rubaiyat 
of Doc Sifers. Yet thousands of pioneers from the Bloody Ground 
of Kentucky through the promised land of the Old Northwest, on 
across the Mississippi to the slopes of the western mountains wel- 
comed the frontier doctor with his horse and saddlebags and gave 
him their full confidence. 


When Doc Lent comes to see you, he just hauls up a chair, 
An’ feels your pulse a minute, an’ sets a-starin’ there; 
His black eyes borin’ through you; there ain’t a single thing 


A-goin’ on inside you that he don’t see, by jing! 

A picayunish reviewer, with an ingrained disposition and a mental 
complexion sallow as a lean Hoosier battlin’ the fever ’n’ ager, could 
tree a few errors and stretch their pelts upon the drying-board for 
the folks miles ‘round to see. Such trophies of the scholar’s hunt 
would, no doubt, make a fetching display, but they could in no way 
lessen the volume’s positive contribution to the history of Midwestern 
medicine. It would have been beneficial if, in every instance, the 
names of authors of journal articles were listed in footnotes. It is 
not quite fair to state that the Obio State Medical Journal contains 
“scattered” articles on medical history. For years this periodical has 
featured in each issue a department entitled, “The Historian’s Note- 
book,” that devotes itself exclusively to the history of medicine. The 
index does not do justice to the contents of the book. For example, 
although Richard H. Shryock, one of America’s foremost researchers 
in the field is mentioned on page 307, his name does not appear 
in the index. Other similar examples could be cited. 

Students of medical history will. be disappointed that no citations 
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are furnished to some of the fascinating quotations that picture 
pioneer health and practice. The piquant description by a veteran 
sufferer from the “ager” on page 17 is an example, as well as the 
pungent verse from the anti-calomel song on page 106. 

Perhaps the authors do an injustice more by implication than by 
direct statement to Constantine Samuel Rafinesque-Schmaltz. This re- 
viewer gains the impression that Rafinesque, distinguished Kentucky 
scientist and author of a two-volume medical flora, came perilously 
close to quackery. His sound and positive contributions more than 
out-weigh a personal system of cure-all. Richard E. Call’s Life and 
Writings of Rafimesque (Louisville, 1895), and Elmer D. Merrill's 
foreword to the reprinted A Life of Travels in the spring of 1944 
issue of Chronica Botanica dispel such an evaluation. 

Finally, it is regretted that the source of the frontispiece illustration 
is not cited and that Mr. Buley did not include in the bibliography 
an earlier ‘article of his, “ Pioneer Health and Medical Practice in the 
Old Northwest Prior to 1840,” that appeared in The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for March, 1934. 

Criticisms such as these, however, are minor and should not detract 
from the positive contributions the authors have made to the study 
of medicine on the fringe of settlement. Sound scholarship, careful 
research, nice interpretation, and readable prose stamp The Midwest 
Pioneer; His Ills, Cures, & Doctors with integrity and good judgment. 

Miami University PHILIP D. JORDAN 


Archaeological Explorations in Jo Daviess County, Illinois. By JOHN 
W. BENNETT. (University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 1945. 
Pp. xiii, 168, 35 plates. $1.75.) 

This new publication is of interest to students of Wisconsin history 
and prehistory in that it supplies facts which have a direct bearing 
on Wisconsin prehistory, particularly the history of the phenomenal 
ancient village of Aztalan. 

Mr. Bennett’s report is primarily a presentation of factual informa- 
tion resulting from: (1) the archeological field work of Mr. William 
Baker Nickerson, done in 1895-1901; and (2) the work of archeo- 
logical students from the University of Chicago, Department of 
Anthropology, undertaken during several seasons between 1926 and 
1932. The information secured during these two pieces of research 
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comprises practically all that is known about the prehistory of the 
northwesternmost corner of Illinois and has not previously been made 
available to the general student. 

The excavations made at mound and village sites produced evi- 
dence of several identifiable cultural divisions, including: a Hope- 
wellian-like manifestation exhibiting strong Woodland-like traits; a 
Woodland manifestation, productive of mounds of linear, conical, 
and effigy shape, probably representing more than one cultural sub- 
variety; a Mississippian manifestation showing a preponderance of 
Middle Mississippi traits, but including important elements of the 
Upper Mississippi cultural phase. 

In general, all of these manifestations occur in Wisconsin, and their 
presence in Illinois immediately across our border line must have a 
bearing on our own prehistory. The Hopewellian traits are most like 
the Hopewellian manifestations of the Illinois River Valley but ap- 
pear to reflect some contact with the variety of Hopewellian found 
in Wisconsin along the Mississippi River, and called the Trempealeau 
Focus. The Woodland varieties undoubtedly represent a southward 
extension of the Effigy-Mound-Aspect of Wisconsin, losing some of 
its vigor and distinctive qualities in this marginal area, as might 
be expected. 

Of most interest to students of Wisconsin prehistory are the Mis- 
sissippian manifestations. The prehistoric village of Aztalan, situated 
in Jefferson County on the west bank of the Crawfish River, has 
always been an enigma to local investigators. Here we have, repre- 
sented in remarkably pure form a variety of culture (Middle Mis- 
sissippi Phase) quite foreign to the general prehistoric picture in 
our state and characteristic of the central Southeastern area. This 
fortified settlement was undoubtedly a far northern outpost of high 
Southeastern culture, bearing important influences from Mexico. The 
nearest occurrence of close cultural relatives previously reported is 
at the important cultural center which includes the great Cahokia 
Mound group and adjoining village sites near East St. Louis, Illinois. 
It has always been assumed that there must be sites intermediate 
between Cahokia and Aztalan marking the route taken by these 
northern migrants. 

In spite of the admixture of traits from several Mississippian varie- 
ties which were found at the Jo Daviess Mississippi sites, there is 
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present there an important complex of pottery and other traits which 
is definitely like the Old Village at Cahokia and Aztalan in Wis- 
consin. The apparent cultural admixture at these intermediate sites 
could be explained on a basis of trade with other, contemporaneous 
groups, or cultural mixing immediately following the establishing of 
these camps, after the Aztalan settlers had departed for their more 
northern home. 

There is good reason to believe that the Mississippian manifestation 
in Jo Daviess County provides the long-anticipated evidence of the 
northern migration of the founders of Aztalan from the vicinity of 
the Cahokia site, and marks one point on the migratory route. 

Milwaukee Public Museum W. C. MCKERN 


Malaria in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 1760-1900. By ERWIN H. 
ACKERKNECHT. [Supplements to the Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine, No. 4} (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1945. 

Pp. viii, 142. $2.00.) 
The yearly incidence of malaria in the United States, conservatively 
estimated at 1,000,000 cases a year with about 5,000 deaths, the 
fact that malaria has been the number one medical problem for our 


troops in the Pacific areas, and the importation of different strains 
of the three major malarial parasites in the returning victims with the 
possibility of starting new endemic foci are given as ample reasons 
for this investigation. The author presents a dramatic picture of the 
frontier movement hampered and at times halted and turned back 
by disease, especially malaria, and then the gradual regression of dis- 
ease before the continuing advance of the forefathers and the even 
more persistent foremothers. 

During the nineteenth century, under frontier conditions, no of- 
ficial recording of disease was made, and “fever and ague” or the 
“chills” were regarded as a necessary part of acclimatization “He 
ain’t sick, he’s only got the ager” was a prevailing idea. All author- 
ities agree that during this century, “malaria” was the American 
disease and while the older states had already emerged from its worst 
vexations, its hotbed was what up to the 1850's was still called “ the 
West,” the valley of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

A striking experience was that of Volney, who journeyed from 
Cincinnati to Detroit in September, 1796, and on his 700-mile trip 
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did not find twenty homes free from malaria. In 1836, Timothy Flint 
states concerning health conditions in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
“of all the physical inconveniences of the country, exposure to the 
ague is undoubtedly the worst.” Daniel Drake in his monumental 
Systematic Treatise on the Principal Diseases of the Interior Valley 
of North America, the result of thirty years of labor and travel, 
states that “malaria is the great cause of mortality and infirmity of 
constitution, especially in the southern portions of the Valley, and 
therefore entitled to severe and patient attention.” 

The author presents the conditions in each of the states separately, 
because such official records as exist are largely based on the territorial 
and state organization. Along with the statistics and graphs, many 
vivid pictures are painted by well chosen selections from personal 
letters and statements. 

Wisconsin, along with Minnesota, showed a lower incidence of 
malaria than the more southern states, but in 1839, Langland wrote 
that “ Malarial fever prevailed in the whole Fox River Valley from 
Muskego in Wisconsin to the Mississippi River in Illinois as well as 
in other river valleys in the West.” In a manuscript by the famous 
Dr. William Beaumont entitled History of the Intermittent Fever 
as It Prevailed at Prairie du Chien, the average incidence of inter- 
mittent and remittent fever at Fort Crawford, 1829-38 is given as 
300 in 1,000, while at Fort Winnebago, farther north, the incidence 
in the same period averaged 66 in 1,000. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century, malaria began gradually 
to decrease, and by 1870 the drop in incidence was marked in the 
area under study. With this drop, however, there was in many regions 
a recorded increase in typhoid fever leading the author and other 
students to realize that some of the “cases of malaria” had been due 
to inaccurate diagnosis. 

Since the mode of transmission of malaria by anopheles mosquitoes 
was not proved until 1900 and specific control measures were not 
instituted until some years after that, how can the decrease of the 
disease be explained? The contributing factors are presented in de- 
tail under the following twelve points: (1) population movement; 
(2) railroad, steamship, and stream regulation; (3) clearing, cultiva- 
tion, and drainage; (4) prosperity; (5) housing; (6) screening; 
(7) education; (8) food; (9) cattle breeding; (10) mosquitoes; 
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(11) quinine; (12) weather and climate. 

These factors worked together in decreasing breeding places for 
Anopheles quadrimaculatus, our main transmitter of malaria, reduc- 
ing the possibility of contacts between man and the mosquito, and 
gradually reducing the possibility of infection of the mosquito. Trans- 
mission of malaria is not as in typhoid fever where many cases may 
be infected by one case or carrier through the contamination of a 
water or a milk supply, but each case must be individually transmitted. 
The problem is a statistical one; with gradual reduction of the chances, 
the number of cases gradually diminishes. 

This presentation of an important chapter in our history is well 
organized, liberally documented, and interestingly told. 

University of Wisconsin PAUL F. CLARK 


Tin Horns and Calico; a Decisive Episode in the Emergence of 
Democracy. By HENRY CHRISTMAN. Introduction by Carl 
Carmer. (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1945. Pp. xvii, 
377. $3.75.). 

This thrilling story of the Antirent Rebellion in New York State 
would have little general interest for the people of Wisconsin were 
it not for the fact that some of the adherents of the Empire State's 
land reform movement came west to assist at the birth and kinder- 
garten training of the Badger State. Tim Horns and Calico is a catchy 
and sparkling historical recital of the downfall of the patroon system 
that existed in the Hudson River Valley only a hundred years ago, 
under which 2,000,000 acres of land peopled by 300,000 people paid 
semifeudal toll to the manor holders, some of whose shadowy titles 
to vast acreages had existed since the early Dutch settlements. Among 
the largest and most autocratic holders of these lands were the heirs 
of Stephen van Rensselaer. But there were others. It was the attempt 
of these landlords to collect the overdue rents that gave rise to the 
so-called Antirent Rebellion from 1840 to 1846. Disguised as Indians 
in war paint and calico, the tenants resisted the manor lord’s demands 
to enforce rent collection by seizure and foreclosure methods. 

This agrarian disturbance became such a factor in New York 
State politics as to turn elections, raise up new political leaders who 
became outstanding in national politics, and force a rewriting of the 
New York State constitution. Exciting as all this may seem, it is 
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rather the repercussions of this movement that interest Wisconsin 
people. More of the early settlers came from New York than any 
other one state. They arrived steeped in the viewpoint of “New 
York Yankee” history and policies. New York's revised constitution 
of 1846, forced largely by the Antirenters, served as a model for 
the drafters of the constitution adopted by Wisconsin in 1848. Among 
its provisions is an almost word-for-word recital (Art. 1, Sec. 14) 
of the section of the New York document prohibiting feudal tenure, 
the cause of the New York Antirent Rebellion. Many other adapta- 
tions are evident. All of which seems natural when an examination 
of the nativity of the Wisconsin delegates discloses that of the sixty- 
nine members, twenty-five were born in New York, and thirteen more 
had lived there for a time. 

Two or three of the prominent Antirent leaders in New York 
settled in Wisconsin. Alvan E. Bovay, who had gone on speaking 
engagements for the Antirent cause, turned lawyer, came west, settled 
at Ripon in 1850, and became one of the founders of the Republican 
Party. Amos Loper, an Antirenter from Blenheim Hill, settled three 
miles north of Ripon; William Brisbane, whose family name was 
later to become well known from Brisbane Hall in the Milwaukee 
Socialist reform, settled near Alto; and Gabe Bouck, Oshkosh, a son 
of the New York governor who refused to call out troops against the 
Antirenters, served as attorney general of Wisconsin, 1858-59, speaker 
of the assembly in 1874, and was one of the state’s most colorful 
lawyers. No doubt a careful study of records would disclose scores 
of men who carried the Antirent banner of freedom, justice, and 
equality to Wisconsin. 

This is not intended to be a detailed review of Mr. Christman’s 
book. Rather it is written to point out one of the sources whence 
came some of Wisconsin’s early, virile leadership. 


Madison FRED L. HOLMES 


Lincoln Bibliography, 1839-1939. Compiled by JAY MONAGHAN. 
With a Foreword by James G. Randall. [Illinois State Historical 
Library Collections, 31-32.} (Illinois State Historical Library, 
Springfield, 1945, 2 vols. Pp. xlv, 519; xi, 560. $5.00 the set.) 

The popular pastime of collecting Lincoln materials has made the 
preparation of such a bibliography as this one a very complex business. 
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But the compiler has adhered carefully to a new definition of Lin- 
colniana worked out by Theodore C. Pease and Paul M. Angle which 
includes “all printed books and pamphlets dealing principally with 
(1) Abraham Lincoln (2) his ancestry (3) his wife, children, step- 
mother, and sister...or (4) having the name of Abraham Lincoln 
prominently in their titles” but has also certain exclusions. Follow- 
ing this definition, Mr. Monaghan has skillfully gathered together 
3,958 items in his bibliography, and he gives excellent scholarly de- 
scriptions of each complete with the information on where at least one 
copy may be found. The bibliography is a monumental work which 
at once becomes a “must” item for Lincoln collectors. 


Michigan and the Old Northwest. Volume I. From the Ice Age to 
the End of French Rule. By LUKE SCHEER. Edited by Milo M. 
Quaife; illustrated by George Scarbo. (Great Lakes Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., [Detroit, 1945}. Pp. 80. $0.35). 

This is an amazing little book. Mr. Scheer has divided his story 
into 128 chapters and has had Mr. Scarbo draw four pictures for each 
chapter, which are reproduced in colors bright enough to put to 
shame any comic book. Each chapter has its reading references, the 
authoritative works on the subject which have no doubt been carefully 
checked by Dr. Quaife. And in addition there are chapter place 
references to an excellent map in the center spread. 

The story of Michigan from the age of glaciers to the surrender 
of the region by the French in 1763 with its many Wisconsin refer- 
ences is graphically told. This is a most exciting attempt to popular- 
ize history, and we look forward to the nine additional volumes 
planned for Michigan. The Greyhound Lines are to be congratulated 
for their enterprise, and we trust that they will eventually issue such 
books for other sections of the country. 


The MacArthur Story. By MARY GATES MUGGAH and PAUL H. 
RAIHLE. Introduction by Brig. Gen. R. E. Wood. (Chippewa 
Falls Book Agency, Chippewa Falls, 1945. Pp. 58. $0.50.) 

This little book gives highly colored sketches from the lives of 
three generations of the MacArthurs of Wisconsin. Judge Arthur 
MacArthur was for a few days governor of Wisconsin in 1856; his 
son Arthur rose from lieutenant in the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin (at 
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age seventeen) during the Civil War to lieutenant general of the 
regular army and military governor of the Philippines; and his son 
Douglas is today in command in the Pacific. 


The Minnesota Historical Society has inaugurated a new publi- 
cation service designed especially for school use and entitled Pictorial 
Minnesota. Thus far two sets of illustrations have appeared, the first 
on the Indians and the second on Pioneer Buildings and Equipment. 
Additional series are planned on such topics as transportation, the fur 
trade, and frontier towns. Excellent halftone reproductions (nine in 
the first set, and twelve in the second) are printed with clear and 
meaningful captions on only one side of the paper. They will be 
useful for classroom displays and student scrapbooks in Wisconsin 
schools as well as those of Minnesota. They sell for only 25 cents 
per set. 


The annual catalog, Vacation in the Indian Head Country, for 1945 
issued by Indianhead Country, Inc., a civic organization, has an 
article by Charles E. Brown, formerly curator of this Society’s Museum, 
on “ Wisconsin Indianhead Country.” The Indianhead country, com- 
prising the fifteen counties of the northwestern corner of Wisconsin, 
not only is a beautiful vacationland but has a rich history and a folk- 
lore intimate with the Indian demigod Winabozho and the more recent 
Paul Bunyan. 


The following publications, marking the anniversaries of the found- 
ing of Wisconsin churches, were acquired by the Society: 
Fond du Lac, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, Church of Peace, 1870-1945 
(64 pp.). | 
Mauston, Ninetieth Anniversary, First Baptist Church, 1855-1945 
(8 pp.). 
Waupun, Methodist Church, 100th Anniversary, 1844-1944 (16 pp.). 


ARTICLES 


Five painted pottery figurines, apparently of the Hopewellian culture, 
have been discovered in the Knight Mound Group on the east bank 
of the Mississippi River in northwestern Calhoun County, Illinois. 
They are described by W. C. McKern, P. F. Titterington, and James 
B. Griffin in American Antiquity for January, 1945. The figurines 
“are modeled and painted to show costumes and styles of personal 
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ornamentation with sufficient detail to make an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the producers’ material culture.” 


H. A. Musham, Chicago naval architect, is writing a series of articles 
on “ Early Great Lakes Steamboats” in the American Neptune. In the 
January, 1945, number he treats the “Walk-in-the-Water,” the first 
steamboat on Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan. The “ Walk-in-the- 
Water” was built at Black Rock near Buffalo in 1818 and wrecked 
not far from there during a storm in 1821. She made her trip from 
Black Rock to Green Bay in July-August, 1821, becoming then “ the 
first steamer to navigate on Lake Michigan.” 


The American-German Review for April, 1945, has an article by 
Theodore Schreiber on “ Two Civil War Voices on the Assassination 
of Lincoln” which is based on letters written to Bertha Friedericke 
Ida Belitz of Kiel near Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, by her father, Colonel 
Belitz, and her future husband, Major Schlicting. The letter of the 
latter describes a funeral parade in Nashville, Tennessee, by the Union 
troops upon the announcement of Lincoln’s death, and how seven or 
eight people who “dared to make undecorous remarks about Lincoln 
... were instantly shot, stabbed or clubbed to death on the street.” 


Grace Partridge Smith tells the story of “ Wayland Female Institute 
(Alton, 1853-1856)” in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society for March, 1945. Mr. and Mrs. James Spencer Kimball, prin- 
cipal and associate principal of the academy, later lived in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, where he was active as an educator. Their youngest son 
Edward M. showed talent for mimicry, was attracted to a circus and 
then a theatrical troupe. He was married to an actress, and their 
daughter was the well known Clara Kimball Young. 


The Indiana Magazine of History’s March, 1945, number has an 
article by Francis P. Weisenburger on “The Urbanization of the 
Middle West: Town and Village in the Pioneer Period.” Professor 
Weisenburger considers the old Northwest between 1810 and 1840 
but with little mention of Wisconsin. He thinks that the chief 
factors in the rise of towns and villages were “the presence of French 
settlements, location on important waterways, need for local marketing 
centers, natural resources, the establishment of land offices and state 
capitals, the formation of educational, religious, and health centers, and 
finally the rise of manufactures.” 


The first issue of Inland Seas, the quarterly bulletin of the newly 
organized Great Lakes Historical Society, appeared in January, 1945, 
with Fred Landon, librarian and member of the History Department of 
the University of Western Ontario at London, as editor. It is a trim 
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little publication with some shipshape articles including “Sixty Years 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Fleet” by Mr. Landon; a description 
of “The Old Lake Triplets” (the “India,” “China,” and “ Japan” 
which plied between Buffalo and Duluth after 1871) by Dana T. 
Bowen; and Jewell R. Dean’s fascinating story of the “Recovery of 
the Steamer Humphrey ” by Captain John Roen of Sturgeon Bay, Wis- 
consin, in the late summer of 1944. There are also four pages of 
illustrations in the center spread of the magazine. 


How should business manuscripts be preserved? Should they be left 
to the haphazard collecting policies of library and historical society? 
Should they be preserved by the company which made them? There 
are grave hazards to the preservation of such bulky records in either 
case, and the Journal of Economic History does well to discuss the 
questions in its May, 1945, number. Arthur H. Cole, librarian of the 
Harvard Business School, writes on “The Accumulated Development 
of Unsolved Problems,” and Thomas C. Cochran of New York Uni- 
versity relates the limited success of “The New York Committee of 
Business Records” in persuading some New York firms to look after 
their records. Dr. Cole makes a plea for “a central organizing, co- 
ordinating, and inspiring agency and financial resources whereby some 
of its rationally planned program might over the years be carried 
into effect.” 


Paul M. Angle’s “ The University Library and Its Manuscript Col- 
lection” in the Library Quarterly of April, 1945, is chiefly a well 
reasoned plea that research libraries make agreements on fields of 
specialization in collecting manuscripts. In setting up a policy for 
the collection of manuscripts by a large university, Mr. Angle decided 
that (1) “a ‘laboratory’ collection of manuscripts was a practical impos- 
sibility”; (2) graduate work demanded “a number of sizable collec- 
tions of important source materials, added to at intervals”; (3) in 
building a general collection, “ emphasis should be placed upon those 
fields not being stressed by other institutions within easy traveling dis- 
tance”; and (4) since manuscripts serve chiefly only a part of the 
history department, their collection and use “should not be allowed 
to absorb a disproportionate share of the library’s resources.” Mr. Angle 
also carefully counters the various arguments against a codperative 
manuscript collection policy for libraries and thinks that if such a 
program is followed, “scholars of the future will bless them [the 
librarians} for far more than mere acquisitiveness.” 


Father Jean Delanglez of the Institute of Jesuit History, Loyola 
University, continues his detailed studies of the French leaders of the 
old Northwest in Mid-America for April, 1945, with sketches of 
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“Louis Jolliet—the Middle Years: 1674-1686” and “ Antoine Laumet, 
alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimackinac: 1694-1697.” 


Walter Osten traces the decline of “’ The Milwaukee Turner Library ” 
in the Milwaukee Turner for May, 1945. The library has just been 
turned over to the Milwaukee County Historical Society, and Mr. 
Osten has been arranging the books, photographs, paintings, and docu- 
ments. He thinks the Forty-eighter group largely responsible for the 
library and that it deteriorated as their influence declined, and skilled 
and unskilled workers took control of the Turner movement in 
Milwaukee. 


“Projects in American History and Culture” is the report of a 
committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March, 1945. The committee 
urges that more general treatments of large sections of American 
history be written; lists as “of high significance and priority ” studies 
of the public domain, agriculture and soil erosion, conservation, the 
American mind and machines, the improvableness of the American 
mind, ethnic and minority groups, and religion and secularization; and 
considers that there are “areas untilled or further tillable” in the 
mining industries, political history, transportation, wit, humor, and 
folklore, the Great Plains, lumbering and the American forest, cultural 
and social life, the American city, science and medicine, and certain 
biographical fields. The committee also recommends closer codperation 
with other historical agencies including the American Association for 
State and Local History; investigation of “ historical internships” for 
graduate students planning to work in historical societies or archives; 
study of better ways of preserving newspaper sources; improvement of 
teaching of American history in college and high school; study of the 
problem of selection in preserving printed materials for research; 
and careful consideration of how history can be “ popularized” effec- 
tively. 

This issue of the Review also contains an excellent discussion of 
the slidefilm as a teaching device, “Clio and the Camera,” by Clayton 
S. Ellsworth. The slidefilm is a strip of 35-mm. film which contains 
about fifty pictures. It can be used silent or with a sound disc, can be 
black and white or in color, and the projector which shows it can 
also be used for the 2x2-inch kodachrome slide. Slidefilms cost from 
50 cents to $2.00, and the kodachrome slides 60 cents each. The So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Chicago, issues a yearly catalog of slide- 
films, and Mr. Ellsworth will furnish additional information to those 
writing him at the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 











The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


pew the three months ending June 10 the Society has ac- 
quired 2 life members, 61 annual members, and 1 reinstated 
member. In the same period 7 members were lost by death, resigna- 
tion, or nonpayment of dues. The total membership on June 10 
was 1,529. 

The new members are the American Geographical Society, New York 
City; Dr. Paul E. Aszman, Milwaukee; The Athenaeum, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Armond W. Bear, Milwaukee; the Rev. Eugene F. Bleidorn, 
Milwaukee; Frank M. Brewer, Evanston, Illinois; C. W. Bronson, 
Oshkosh; George Chatterton, Madison; Cincinnati Public Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Louis A. Clas, Milwaukee; Colorado University, Boulder, 
Colorado; Mrs. George A. Cottrell, San Francisco, California; Courier, 
Prarie du Chien; the Rev. Walter C. Dean, Milwaukee; Robe Dow, 
Jr., Stoughton; Phillip T. Drotning, Milwaukee (Life); Fernwood 
School, Milwaukee; Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts; Palmer E. Henderson, Stoughton; Howard-Tilton Memorial 
Library, New Orleans, Louisiana; Rolla Jamison, Beetown; Roy J. 
Jastrow, Milwaukee; Charles Lloyd Jones, Dodgeville; Mrs. David F. 
Jones, Los Angeles, California; Edward C. Krause, La Crosse; Herbert 
L. Kropp, Wauwatosa; Lawrence College Library, Appleton; John H. 
Liegler, Racine; Institute of Historical Research, University of London, 
London, England; Marshfield Senior High School, Marshfield; Harry 
Meyer, Shawano; Milwaukee Gas Specialty Company, Milwaukee; 
W. Leonard Morrissey, Elkhorn; C. E. Nelson, Stoughton; Fred- 
erick W. Nelson, Racine; New Haven Colony Historical Society, 
New Haven, Connecticut; J. E. Nicholas, Platteville; Caleb Olson, 
Racine; Thomas S. O'Malley, Whitefish Bay; Peabody Historical So- 
ciety, Baltimore, Maryland; Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee; Mrs. Herbert 
L. Pendleton, Wyalusing; Free Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; S. N. Pickard, Neenah; Captain Joseph Plain, Madison; 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ, Independence, Missouri; Mrs. 
Anna C. Rosenbaum, Prairie du Sac; Société Historique du Nouvel- 
Ontario, Collége du Sacré-Coeur, Sudbury, Ontario; Seattle Public Li- 
brary, Seattle, Washington; George M. Sheldon, Tomahawk; A. E. 
Skinner, Sr., Stoughton; South Dakota University Library, Vermillion, 
South Dakota; Hilda Steinweg, Madison; Rudolph Stockinger, Sr., 
Manitowoc; John G. Strange, Appleton; Stuart E. Thompson, Neenah; 
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Mrs. Guido C. Vogel, Milwaukee (Life); R. C. Walther, Platteville; 
Washington High School, Two Rivers; Earl E. Wheeler, Madison; 
Wilbur Cross Library, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Anton F. Brotz, research director of Kohler Company, Kohler, 
April 13. 

Michael E. Dillon, lawyer, Ashland, March 4. 

Herbert C. Duckett, farmer, Burlington, April 1. 

Philip G. Stratton; banker and civic leader, Superior. March 24. 


ACCESSIONS 


The Edward Kremers Papers 


The personal papers of Professor Kremers, distinguished scientist 
and alumnus of the University of Wisconsin and for more than forty 
years the head of its course in pharmacy, have been presented to the 
Society by his widow, Mrs. Kremers of Burlington, Vermont, and are 
now available for use. Edward Kremers was born in Milwaukee in 
1865, the son of a German family of Forty-eighters and studied at 
the German Reformed Church Mission House near Sheboygan, the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and the universities of Wisconsin, 
Bonn, and Gottingen, earning his doctorate at the last-named institu- 
tion in 1890. Upon his return to the United States he became an 
instructor in pharmacy at Wisconsin and two years later succeeded 
Dr. Frederick B. Power as head of the department. Dr. Kremers’ work 
along the lines of scientific research, publications, editorship of phar- 
maceutical journals, raising professional standards and academic re- 
quirements, sponsorship of pharmaceutical organizations and develop- 
ment of interest in the history of pharmacy, gained for him and the 
department an international reputation. His manuscripts in the form 
of correspondence, genealogical notes, memorabilia of college life, and 
typewritten reminiscent articles, touch upon all of these subjects, but 
deal predominantly with his formative years. Among the reminiscent 
sketches are biographical notes on many of his teachers and profes- 
sional associates at the Mission House, in Germany, and in Madison; 
comments on “things German”; observations and correspondence on 
World War I and postwar relief measures; correspondence with the 
editors of The Nation through a quarter of a century; informal ac- 
counts of some of his avocations, including gardening and automobile 
trips; and articles and addresses on many phases of pharmacy. 


The story of a controversy in the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture over the suppression of a part of a bulletin prepared for publica- 
tion in 1904, the extension of agricultural experiment stations in the 
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United States, and the Adams Bill for aid in agricultural research are 
among the subjects discussed in the Franklin H. King papers, 
1899-1913, recently presented by his widow, Mrs. King of Madison. 
Correspondents whose letters appear most frequently in the collection 
are Congressman Henry C. Adams of Madison, ex-Governor William 
D. Hoard of Fort Atkinson, Dean E. W. Hilgard of the University 
of California, and Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the Bureau of Chemistry 
in Washington. 


The Grant County Historical Society is the donor. of six record 
books from the store of John P. Lewis, an early merchant of Lan- 
caster. One of the volumes, a journal of 1844-45, shows purchases 
by Nelson Dewey, Joseph T. Mills, George R. Stuntz, and other Grant 
County residents who were well-known figures in Wisconsin history; 


the remaining records are for later years, showing transactions from 
about 1860 to 1880. 


One of the cherished recollections of Brother Joseph Dutton, mis- 
sionary to the leper colony at Molokai, Territory of Hawaii, was of the 
days when he clerked in James Sutherland’s book store in Janesville. 
Brother Dutton reviews this and other memories of his early years in 
a series of letters, 1884-1904, recently acquired by the Society. The 
Sutherland papers also include letters from Frances E. Willard, Lyman 
C. Draper, and Reuben G. Thwaites, and diaries, 1825-29, kept by 
C. M. Lewis while attending and teaching in academies in Fredonia, 
New York, and Painesville, Ohio. The entire collection is the gift of 
Curator Ruth B. Jeffris of Janesville. 


Notable additions to the papers of former Congressman James A. 
Frear of Hudson (see ante, 27:464), have been made by Mrs. Frear 
of Washington, D.C. Among the new papers are about thirty letters, 
1920-35, from prominent government officials, including Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt; cabinet officers and congress- 
men; a number from leaders in labor, conservation, and tax reform 
movements, commending Frear for his stand on those issues; some 
copies of speeches delivered on patriotic occasions; and a small group 
of records dealing with the unofficial tour of Russia taken by Frear 
and several other congressmen in 1923. 


When Eric Miller, who had served the University of Wisconsin as 
meteorologist for thirty-six years, retired in 1944, he turned over to 
the Historical Society a collection of records of the station beginning 
with its establishment in 1853. During those years the station has 
been maintained at various places on the campus and downtown Madi- 
son, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, the Signal Corps 
of the Army, and the Weather Bureau. The set of records, which 1s 
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not complete, consists of eight volumes and two boxes of unbound 
papers and dates from 1853 to 1904. 


The collection of sixty-two letters, 1850-80, written to Louis Martini 
of Dane County by relatives in Eisenach, Germany, which Mrs. Frank 
X. Schoen lent for copying a number of years ago (see ante, 16:108), 
has recently been made a gift to the Society. 


Mrs. Grace Partridge Smith of Carbondale, Illinois, has presented 
five letters, 1857-58, received by her grandmother, Mrs. Unity Partridge 
of Templeton, Massachusetts, from sons and daughters living in Beloit 
and Merrimac. (See ante 29:85, for three of them.) 


Pa Pe 

In 1915 Judge William H. Timlin (1852-1916) of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court dictated the story of his life, which was spent chiefly 
in Ozaukee and Kewaunee counties. There he witnessed the changes 
brought about in Anglo-Saxon communities by immigrant ideas and 
practices. He describes in his memoir the opposition to the Civil War 
draft law, the Indian scare of 1862, the forest fires of 1871, the Black 
Hills gold rush, and life as an itinerant worker in lumber camps, and 
relates some of his experiences as county superintendent of schools and 
as a young attorney. The 69-page sketch has been copied by the Society 
through the kindness of Patrick W. Dean of Milwaukee. 


Other recent acquisitions in the Manuscript Division are: Allison 
D. Adams’ autobiographical sketch of pioneer life in Waushara County 
and of his experiences as a Congregational minister, 1875-1911, pre- 
sented by Theodore R. Faville of Madison; two appointments, 1846 
and 1849, of James Simmons as notary public in Walworth County, 
presented by Mrs. Katherine Bailey of Racine; biographical notes on 
the heroine of the novel, Caddie Woodlawn, prepared and presented 
by Mrs. Francena Johnson Brooks of Arkansaw, in Pepin County; a 
typewritten history of the Primitive Methodist Church of Platteville, 
1843-1943, presented by the author, Ada M. Kies; a typewritten copy 
of a letter, 1848, written by Francis Rankin of Pontiac, Michigan, a 
newly arrived Irish immigrant, presented by his grandson, Lee R. 
Whitney of Milwaukee; a photostatic copy of a letter by John F. Fagg, 
a circuit rider for the Methodist Church in the Racine District in 1851, 
presented by Paul M. Angle, librarian of the Illinois State Historical 
Society; a letter written by Maria Jones in London in 1843 to her half 
brother, George W. Jones of Sinsinawa Mound, secured by purchase; 
and two groups presented to the Society through the Colonial Dames, 
consisting of four deeds to lands owned by Job Case of Hartford, 
Connecticut, 1739-94, presented by Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, and a 
small collection of certificates and letters, 1835-65, of Dr. Cuyler 
Tanner of New York State and his descendants in Wisconsin, from 
H. C. Tanner of Milwaukee. 
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On May 19, 1945, the Newspaper Division of the Society received 
from the Keystone Printing Company, Elroy, Wisconsin, the following 
unbound files of newspapers: 

Elroy Leader, vols. 1-24, September 1, 1898-May 4, 1922; Elroy 
Leader-Tribune, vols. 9-20, 1931-41. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

Two brass-plated tablespoons; one candle holder used by miners; 
one bronze medal in commemoration of the “Departure of US. 
Atlantic Fleet on Cruise Around the World, Hampton Roads, Dec. 
16, 1907,” from Colonel Howard Greene, Christiana, Delaware. 

A pair of 1917 high-topped leather shoes, worn by the late Bernice 
Swift, from Mrs. M. M. Swift, Madison. 

The Sun Prairie High School commencement programs, 1885-1918, 
from Mrs. Robert Long, Mount Horeb, Wisconsin. 

Lace shawl from Edith Crombie, Milwaukee, through Mrs. Arthur 
T. Holbrook for the National Society of Colonial Dames in Wisconsin. 

Black mantle; lady’s silver watch chain, gold watch fob, white watch 
ribbon; two cloth watch bracelets, two of silver, and one of gold, from 
Alice and Bettina Jackson, Madison. 

Felt hat worn by donor during the Spanish-American War, trench 
lantern, German trench stove, Veteran of Civil War medal, five 
Spanish-American War medals, one “IOOF” lodge medal of 1889, 
World War I medal, National Guard medal, three campaign ribbons, 
all from the Charles E. Butters estate, Viroqua, Wisconsin. 

A parasol, two child’s dresses, doll bed, child’s cupboard for toy 
dishes, from Ronald Mattox, Madison. 

A cast iron Singer sewing machine from Mr. C. W. Jarvis, late of 
Madison, by Mrs. R. R. Crosby, Madison. 

Oil portrait of Mrs. William (Elizabeth H.) Dudley from Francis 
D. Winkley, Madison. 


Glass inkwell and a pearl-handled pen from Maurice E. McCaffrey, 
administrator of the William H. Kipp estate. ; 

Twelve phonograph records to accompany the film, “They Also 
Serve,” by the Kenosha Little Theater, Inc., Kenosha. 

A 1932 dress from Helen L. Allen, Madison. 


Finger guard for sickling grain from Mrs. L. R. Jones, Brookfield, 
Vermont. 


An 1876 Norwegian wood carving from Mrs. C. P. Deming, Port 
Washington, New York. 
Child’s dress from Mrs. Stanley C. Hanks, Madison. 


Lady's brown dress (1890) and a silk shawl from Jane Sherrill, 
Madison. 


Lady’s linen coat and dress from Marion Frederickson, Madison. 
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A doll owned by Mrs. L. S. Winterbotham from Mrs. H. L. Greene, 
Madison. 
A bust of George Washington made in Edgerton, Wisconsin, from 
Louis Gage, Janesville. 
Six fans, a linen duster and a silk alpaca duster, one dress, child's 


apron, one petticoat, two bustles, and three scent bottles, from Amelia 
Stevens, Madison. 


II. THE STATE 


An educational institution with an estimated investment of a half 
million dollars, a project of the Seventh Day Adventists of Wisconsin, 
will be opened if plans do not go awry, in the fall of 1946. It will 
be siutated on 540 acres of farmland in fertile Columbia County, 
three miles northwest of Columbus. Forty-six-year-old Bethel Academy, 
surrounded by a 200-acre campus in Wood County, will close as soon 
as the extensive buildings planned for the new site are ready for 
occupancy. This southern Wisconsin location, containing a greater 
Adventist constituency, is expected to attract some 400 students in 
time, as compared to the 104 students who enrolled at Bethel a year 
ago. In addition to the usual high-school courses this preparatory 
school will provide training in agriculture, horticulture, bookbinding, 
and the practical arts for girls as well as printing and woodworking. 
School industries will make it possible for students to pay their way 


in part; the institution will be operated on the plan followed by the 
Adventists in other states. 


About 1851-52 Adam Clas, a Forty-eighter from Germany, settled 
in Sauk City, where he became a prominent contractor and builder. 
In 1861 he bought a portion of a thickly wooded island of sixty-seven 
acres situated in the Wisconsin River at Sauk City, and by 1868 he 
owned the whole island. In October, 1944, Louis A. Clas of Milwaukee, 
the last surviving member of the Clas family, presented the island 
to the State of Wisconsin as an “ Adam Clas Memorial.” The Conser- 
vation Department will preserve the natural beauty of the island for 
the benefit of the people of the state. 


If you need to brush up on immigration history in Wisconsin a 
recent story commemorating Norway's Independence Day, May 17, 
1814, is a gem of information. “Little Norway,” near Mount Horeb, 
Dane County, is pictured as is the Hans Christian Heg memorial log 
museum at Norway Hill, Wisconsin. The first “Syttende Mai” cele- 
bration in the state was held in 1873 at Moscow, Iowa County, when 
Rasmus Anderson, the eminent Norwegian educator, writer, and diplo- 
mat of Madison, accompanied by violinist Ole Bull, drove to the 
anniversary gathering with horse and buggy. Anderson was the 
guest speaker, and to please the insistent throng Bull played for them 
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on a borrowed violin. The celebrations this year have had a double 
significance: the 1814 Independence Day and the more recent libera- 
tion of the Norwegian homeland. The account, written by Phil 
Drotning, can be found in the May 16, Milwaukee Journal. 


On a windswept parksite the memorial column inscribed, “ Thomas 
Leroy Truax, Madison, Wis., First Lieutenant Army Air Corps— 
June 1, 1917—Nov. 2, 1941—His Spirit Soars on Wings of Victory,” 
was unveiled by Governor W. S. Goodland, in an Army Day ceremony, 
April 6, at Truax Field, Madison. Lieutenant “Bud” Truax lost his 
life in a crash against a Western mountain which was invisible because 
of fog, and in speaking of him Judge Marvin Rosenberry, of the 
State Supreme Court, declared, “No Medieval knight entered upon 
the search for the Holy Grail with more enthusiasm and spirit than 
did Lieut. Truax enter into the service of his country and Christian 
civilization.” 

The Madison Rotary Club was the donor of the Truax memorial 
which was dedicated in the presence of ranking army and navy offi- 
cers, high state officials, and notable educational, civic, and welfare 
leaders. After the dedication there was a reception at the officers’ club. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


E. S. Worthington read chapters from the autobiography of his 
father, the late David B. Worthington, newspaperman, at the May 10 
meeting of the BELOIT HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, Beloit. Governor Good- 
land was associated with Worthington for a time in publishing the 
Beloit Daily News, and their friendship continued up to the time 
of the latter's death. Mr. Worthington served as the Beloit postmaster 
under the administrations of Theodore Roosevelt and William H. Taft. 


A copy of the Memorial, recalling the whole-hearted services ren- 
dered by the late Herbert Duckett as charter member and since 1940 
as president of the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, was received 
by the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY in early May. Mr. Duckett, 
who was a staunch member of the State Society, was often present 
at the annual meetings and made use of the facilities of the library in 
the preparation of his historical papers, presented before his local 
society. His death occurred unexpectedly on April 1 at his farm 
home near Burlington, at the age of seventy-three. 

Possessions of the late Mr. and Mrs. Mathias Klingele, donated to 
the Burlington Historical Society by their granddaughters Caroline and 
Elizabeth Fenn, are on display in the society’s case at the public 
library. A bureau, before which Masses were said when the settlers 
came many miles to attend worship in the Klingele home, is also 
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owned by the society. At the April 2 meeting a paper on the dairy 
industry in Burlington was read by L. B. Peterson. 


The Sturgeon Bay Door County Advocate, May 4, editorialized on 
the possibility of assembling a marine collection to be housed in the 
Door COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum at Sturgeon Bay. 
With shipyard representatives codperating, a promotional committee 
should be able to make steady progress. Since Door County has 
always been associated with the shipbuilding industry, a display of 
ship models in various stages of construction, pictures, documents, and 


other marine items might become one of the finest in the state, 
believes the editor. 


The DouGLas CouNTy HIsTORICAL SOCIETY lost its loyal president, 
Philip G. Stratton, on March 24, after an illness of several months. A 
well-known banker and civic leader he did much to promote the 
interests of Superior over a fifty-year period. He was eulogized in 
these words, “ He stood out among his contemporaries because in him 
were combined virtues and abilities seldom brought together in one 
man. 

A. D. Whealdon was elected to succeed Mr. Stratton as president 
of the local society at its April meeting. Miss Grace L. Nute of the 
Minnesota Historical Society spoke to this group on the types of 
source materials of real value that should be collected by the society. 


Curator John L. Grindell, Platteville, the president of the GRANT 
CouNTY HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, contributed a history of the Grant 
County courthouses to the Lancaster Independent, May 24. The first 
courthouse was completed in 1838, situated at Lancaster; the second 
in 1852; and the present one in 1902. The third, and last one, still 
spoke of horse-and-buggy days with the hitching rail prominently 
showing in the foreground of the illustration. 


The city council at Green Bay donated the ancient Main Street 
hitching posts to the NEVILLE PUBLIC MUSEUM to be kept for future 
wonderment. The council had a purchaser but instead acceded to the 
museum’s request for them. At the annual meeting, May 16, the report 
showed that there were 1,077 out-of-town museum visitors during the 


year in addition to 1,695 students. Thirteen persons were added to 
the membership roll. 


The KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY is now headed by 
Charles Borkenhagen, Kenosha, who has taken the place left vacant by 
the death of C. E. Dewey, February 14. The latter’s activity for the 
promotion of the society when he was its president will be long 
appreciated by its members. 
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Eighteen landscapes done in oils by Ellis Brant of Milwaukee were 
exhibited during the month of June by the KENOSHA HISTORICAL 
AND ART MUSEUM at Kenosha. Mr. Brant has adopted oil painting 
as a hobby, and his pictures are receiving favorable comment. 


Papers on the settlement of Lewis Valley and on the La Crosse rifle 
clubs were read at the May 2 meeting of the LA CrossE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, at La Crosse. There was an exhibit of old guns, 
part of which was loaned by the State Teachers College. 


The old Gardner home at Aztalan has been purchased by the LAKE 
MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY which was made _ possible 
through a generous gift from a Lake Mills member. It is creating 
great interest, and already steps have been taken for its restoration. 

In April representatives of the society visited Madison to interview 
several legislators on the matter of securing help for the purchase of 
the ancient walled site at Aztalan. It is hoped that the area may 
become a historical park. 

The Aztalan Church-Museum had its opening on May 27, visitors 
bringing their picnic dinners, viewing the displays, and listening to 
talks by A. O. Barton, Madison, who discussed the trail of Black 
Hawk, which crosses the Crawfish near Aztalan, and to Charles E. 
Brown, Madison, on the collecting of Indian folklore. “ Opening Day ” 
drew a large crowd and brought encouragement to those in charge. 


As a memorial Miss Mary E. Bates of Denver has donated books 
and pamphlets written by her father, Captain William W. Bates, to 
the MANITOWOC COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum, Mani- 
towoc. The Bates and Son Shipbuilding Company, established by 
Captain Bates and his father, was one of the first shipbuilding firms 
to locate at Manitowoc, and constructed steamships for the Goodrich 
Transportation Company on the Great Lakes. In the early 1860's the 
family moved to Chicago and the company was discontinued. Cap- 
tain Bates was the author of books on the American marine and 
on American navigation, and was the commissioner of navigation 
during the Harrison administration. 


The United States Historical Buildings Survey spoke of the Lowell 
Damon House at Wauwatosa in these words, “ As refreshing a piece 
of typical colonial architecture as can be found in the entire state.” 
The story of this century-old house, which is Wauwatosa’s museum, 
is contained in a pamphlet published by the MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY in early spring. Damon was spoken of as a 
genius. “He could do anything with his hands,” wrote the late 
Frederick Underwood, of Wauwatosa. 


A tea on Wednesday afternoon, May 30, unlatched the door of 
the MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL SOCIETY Museum for the 1945 
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season. In an impressive setting of fine trees the old landmark with 
its antique treasures is well worth inspecting on a summer's day. 


Annual business meetings are a bit dull at times, but the members 
of the OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY had a memorable 
evening when they gathered for business at the spacious home of 
Mrs. Josie Cook, Oconto, March 19. After the dullish part was 
attended to, there were beautiful and unusual articles to inspect. Mrs. 
Eva Shier had brought along a huge German flag which her son had 
sent to her from Germany; a base for an electric lamp fashioned 
from a bomb, a photo frame made of two bullets, Chinese cigarettes, 
and slippers from Africa were other foreign mementoes. Christine 
Rasmussen’s china and glassware exhibit was a gorgeous spectacle: a 
vase and figurines from Denmark, pressed glassware, a pitcher and 
three Majolica plates, an antique cake stand. To the society she gave 
a pair of “dress” wooden shoes more than 100 years old. Mrs. Dan 
Sorenson and Mrs. Christine Hansen shared some of their Danish 
treasures with the members. There was a series of good things: 
good talk, good refreshments, and “Good Night.” 


The council chamber of the Rhinelander city hall is always sure 
of one evening meeting each month. Then the loyal members of 
the ONEIDA COUNTY HIsToRICAL SOCIETY gather to play cards 
and enjoy “pot luck” refreshments. And of course, “catch-up” on 
the news. 


The OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM has a special room showing por- 
traits of men in service who are missing in action, dead, or imprisoned 
growing out of requests from persons who are seeking information. 
After the war these pictures will be placed in a “Golden Book” 
with the materials relating to them. 


A smorgaasbord feast arranged by the Westby members of the 
VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY was an event of May 17, 
commemorating the Norwegian national holiday. The Coon Prairie 
Church at Westby was the meeting place, where the group listened 
to an address by Dr. E. P. Alexander on the subject, “They Made 
Wisconsin.” 

The stories of the beginnings of the various communities in 
Vernon County, based on interviews and at times produced by several 
persons, are continuing to appear in the Viroqua Cemsor and the 
Viroqua Vernon County Broadcaster. Sometimes there is a timely 
note to this old history, as when the father of Vice-Admiral Marc 
Mitscher was shown on a picture of the Hillsboro baseball team. No 
doubt many readers are preserving these stories in “ Vernon County 


Scrapbooks.” 


A money-making idea! Since the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY is offered each year a few articles of furniture or household 
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gadgets that are not of antique or historical value, the directors this 
year solicited such donations, and on May 8 sold them at public 
auction at the Shaefer Motor Company. In addition some house- 
keepers had a few useful articles which they had been unable to 
sell. These the society handled for a 20 percent commission. The 
society increased its funds substantially by going into auctioneering, 
and with the help of several generous cash gifts, the house budget 
for the year will not require money from the savings account. 

The third floor rooms of the Octagon House were redone this year, 
and feel fresh and clean. The ladies will want to see what Marshall 
Fields accomplished by the specially designed drapes found in the 
Music Room. Since Decoration Day, visitors have been stopping at 
the house museum, and it looks as though the season's receipts will 
keep the organization “out of the red,” a record attained for all the 
war years. The admission charged is 12 cents for children up to 
fourteen years of age, and 30 cents for adults, which includes the 
war tax. 

At the spring meeting Dr. O. E. Meyer was elected president to 
take the place of the acting president, S. C. Northrop, who resigned. 


Members of the WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY were 
on May 12 luncheon guests of St. John’s Military Academy, Dela- 
field, the place selected for the thirty-ninth annual meeting. Presi- 
dent M. R. Wilkinson welcomed the visitors to the afternoon program, 
followed by General R. F. Farrand, president of St. John’s, who 
presented the history of the academy. Nearly 100 persons from many 
communities of the county attended this year’s meeting at which Dr. 
Wilkinson was again reélected president. 

The Dairy Show, March 22~23, at Waukesha, which was attended 
by the rural school children of Waukesha County, was a busy time 
for the Waukesha County Historical Society members acting as 
hostesses to the 700 boys and girls who came to study the museum 
exhibits. Some of them took notes in order to report to their schools, 
of which some 45 sent representatives. This is a commendable way 
to teach local history and to enlist recruits for enlarging the society's 
membership. 


The WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY met at the County Park at Winneconne and entertained the 
old settlers of the area on Memorial Day. The Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation of the city was active in promoting the afternoon picnic, and 
Mayor George F. Oaks spoke to the group on “My Boyhood in 
Winneconne.” Historical emphasis was placed on the period follow- 
ing the Civil War which brought discussions on early businessmen, 
commercial fishing, steamboating, stage lines, boat building, and 
related subjects. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Conrad Saile has served St. John the Evan- 
gelist Parish at Antigo for more than a half century, having been 
ordained to the priesthood on June 24, 1884. Upon his arrival in 
the north, the lumber industry was prospering, and Father Saile 
became a missionary throughout Langlade County, ministering to the 
many foreigners who settled in the region. The founding of the 
Bohemian and the Polish parishes at Antigo were also the result 
of his work. At eighty-three he is the oldest priest in Wisconsin. 


Eight acres of herbs and wild flowers, with pungent and sweet 
scent as free as the air, is the pleasant memory carried home after 
a visit to “ Garry-nee-Dule” (“'The Garden of the Tooles”), owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Toole, near Baraboo. From imported 
seed stock as well as from plants found in the woods, the Toole’s 
garden has grown into a busy place. Many varieties of mint, tea, 
and medicinal plants find ready customers. The skunky musk odor 
of one plant is preferred by some to improve their salads, said Mrs. 
Toole. The choice of certain herbs may be accounted for by the 
customer’s nationality since garlic is a favorite of the Italians and 
Poles, bay of the Russians, mint of the English, and sorrel of the 
French. For those who love the soil and growing things “ Garry- 
nee-Dule ” should be added to their “ after-a-while” sight-seeing list. 


The first schoolhouse at Beloit, corner of Prospect Street and East 
Grand Avenue, formerly the home of the James H. Clarke family, 
was razed recently. This brick landmark had its beginnings in 1839, 
made possible by privately subscribed funds, but it had been altered 
and sold several times during its long life. When it became a heap 
of rubble, its original red bricks showed a coating of yellow paint. 


The Evan J. Ellestad farm, now operated by his son Adolph, has 
been in the family ninety-seven years, part of it homesteaded by 
Evan's grandfather, Johannes Nelson Ellestad in 1848. The pioneer 
Ellestad arrived at New York on July 4 of that year, making the 
journey from Milwaukee to Blooming Grove Township, Dane County, 
by ox team. He was hard-working and in time owned more than 400 
acres. Young Morris, aged nine, is the fifth generation of the family 
and, if he carries on the tradition, will head the near-century-old 
farm in another decade or so. 


St. Patrick’s Parish, Eau Claire, participated in the Diamond Jubilee 
of Sister Anatolia, sister superior of the Benedictine Sisters of St. 
Patrick’s for more than fifty years. The venerable nun was honored 
on May 30 by a 10:30 solemn high mass, a dinner in the school 
gymnasium attended by visiting clergy and sisters, and an afternoon 
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reception. Her earlier teaching was done in North Dakota and 
Minnesota from where she transferred to Eau Claire in 1892. 


Edmund Chapman, his wife Mary Ann, and nine children arrived 
at Milwaukee from England 100 years ago last spring. They selected 
a farm near Fort Atkinson, and while waiting the completion of 
their cabin lived twenty-eight to a cabin, twenty-feet square. The 
clan gathered at the old home place on May 5 and 6 to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Chapman arrival in Wisconsin, of whom Lovell 
J. Chapman, Mobile, Alabama, nearing eighty, had come the greatest 
distance. There was a picnic supper at the Chapman school (bell 
ringing! ), singing, an Indian pow-wow, and a visit to the cemetery 
where flowers were left in tribute to the pioneers. 


A plucky water-color artist lives in a cottage on Lake Kegonsa. 
When Alex Hardie was a small boy, he lost his arms under the wheels 
of a freight car and learned to write with a pencil held between 
his teeth. Consequently it was natural for him to draw and paint by 
using the same method. Although he was admitted to the Illinois 
bar and was a successful salesman, the depression brought him to 
his lake cottage. His greeting card business and the sale of water 
colors keep him occupied, and he believes it proves that what appears 
as a handicap to others can be overcome. 


The Ladysmith News was fifty years old April 19, but when first 
issued was known as the Weekly Budget and was brought out at 
Apollonia. The editor is the fortunate possessor of bound copies, 
in yearly volumes, for the entire period. The story goes that Ladysmith 
was named in honor of Mrs. Charles Smith, young bride of the owner 
of the Menasha Wooden Ware Company, whose plant at Ladysmith 
was employing hundreds of men. Its first name was Flambeau Falls, 
its second Warner, and in 1900 it received its present name according 
to the News editor. 


Otto Roesch of Lancaster and his clocks have assumed a kind of a 
family relationship after a lifetime of tinkering by Roesch. Two 
of his prizes have wooden works, and several octagon models—picked 
up at auction sales—ticked the time away in schools and hotels. The 
charred Methodist parsonage clock was given a real facial by using 
calendar figures, red roses from a picture, and a coat of paint. A 
forlorn mantel clock with “ springs sticking out every way,” a ten-cent 
investment, kept perfect time after Mr. Roesch used his magic 
touch. There are more than fifty members in his family, and most 
of them are faithful tickers. 


Once upon a time Madison had three streets named Mary, Jane, 
and Julia (this is not a fairy tale); they were named for the daughters 
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of A. E. Brooks, owner of the Brooks addition, a stretch of land along 
the University grounds extending southward. Part of it is now 
occupied by the Wesley Foundation, and the original Brooks home is 
the adjoining Methodist manse. When transportation by street car 
was still in vogue, one male passenger was unduly puzzled on a trip 
along University Avenue: a woman got off when the conductor called 
“Mary,” another alighted at “Jane,” and when “Julia” was an- 
nounced still another climbed off. Said the male passenger to the 
conductor, “ You must know the first name of every woman in the 
city?” These streets have all been renamed for some time, according 
to Henry Noll, who spread this little incident via his “Sunday 
Thoughts” column in the Wisconsin State Journal, May 20. 


At seventy Harry D. Tiemann, internationally known timber physi- 
cist, retired from the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, in early 
spring. Commenting upon the decrease of timber supply in the United 
States Dr. Tiemann said that the problems of the future would center 
around the growing and the wise utilization of the timber we must 
have which calls for continued and expanded research. His volume 
on Wood Technology is regarded as the most comprehensive survey 
of the subject published in English. He plans to devote more time 
to his hobbies among which are forestry and horticulture. 


Engineer Charles Blake, Marshfield, finished his last run on the 
Soo Line April 28, after fifty-three years of railroad service. Although 
he never had a wreck or killed or injured anyone, the time he ran 
into a cyclone near Ladysmith is still an unpleasant experience to recall. 
A car was lifted off the track and deposited beside the fence, and the 
“free riders” who had hooked-on along the way, helped clear the 
wreckage and aided in caring for the injured. During his years of 
service he trained about 100 firemen, nearly all of whom are now 
engineers on passenger lines. 


“The Surrey with the Fringe on Top” came to life the other day 
at St. Robert’s Church, Milwaukee. The occupants of the old-fashioned, 
one-horse conveyance were dressed in the attire of fifty years ago, 
calling attention to the “Gay Nineties” entertainment which the 
church was sponsoring. Fringed and scalloped and cushioned it must 
have been a surprising historical spectacle to the homegoing parish 
members. 

Didn't the little boys have fun at Plymouth back eighty years ago? 
There were no bicycles, no movies, but they were on the alert for the 
hogshead in the swamp. Now and then a barrel would appear which 
one of the storekeepers threw away after emptying it of brown sugar. 
Then the gang would crawl into it and pick the sugar from out of 
the cracks, sort of a substitute for the present-day suckers. When 
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the men came to the little settlement to do their trading, they selected 
clay pipes out of a box kept especially for them, filled them with 
tobacco, and smoked and yarned around the box stove at the rear of 
the store. There was nothing brassy about the cuspidors: wooden 
boxes filled with sawdust, while some stores were less progressive in 
their fixings. As to food, before cheese-making days arrived, rolls of 
butter were sometimes piled on the counter and ranged in color from 
white to yellow, some good and some a little on the soap-grease side. 
One proprietor employed a woman who worked the butter daily until 
it was of uniform color and packed it into tubs to entice the customers. 
This old-time way of storekeeping was recalled by H. C. Bade in his 
Plymouth Review column, March 27. 


Fifty years of teaching, thirty-nine of which were spent at Port 
Washington, were recalled at a gala party honoring Miss Margaret 
Schmit, April 25, at the high-school auditorium of her city. R. F. 
Beger, Ozaukee County school superintendent, and John Thiel of 
Mayville, former Port Washington principal, made vivid Miss Schmit's 
long educational career at a program attended by her former pupils, 
friends, and neighbors. Merry-making continued at a reception when 
the guest of honor was again taken back through the years. 


Curator C. E. Broughton’s Sheboygan Press, April 17, contained an 
entertaining history, with excellent illustrations, of the Smith Brothers 
firm, Port Washington, the occasion being the presentation of the 
Achievement “ A” award flag of the War Food Administration which 
was bestowed upon the company the day preceding for excellence in 
food production, especially for food processing and the canning of 
fish products. The growth from a small business in 1846 to one of 
the largest commercial fisheries in the Middle West, now headed by 
Captain Oliver Smith, has been phenomenal. The firm is “ the largest 
packers of domestic caviar in the United States and one of the leading 
packers of spiced fish in the nation,” according to the Press. Not a 
little of its reputation derives from the Fish Shanty at Port Washing- 
ton, where the gourmet finds that the exclusively served fish dinners 
have all but reached perfection. 


“My hand is just as steady as it was fifty years ago,” commented 
Dr. Emil Kark, who has been practicing dentistry at Racine since 1895. 
After examining the teeth of school children for many years, he has 
some definite recommendations to make to parents. Instead of giving 
children soft breads, pie, cake, and candy they should eat hard foods 
such as rye bread, pumpernickel, and lots of vegetables—especially 
raw Carrots. 


Colonel C. L. Hooker's birthday story which was noted in the 
Superior Telegram, April 3, carried this headline, “ Colonel Hooker, 
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104 or 101, Has Birthday Celebration.” Two birthdays? The record 
in the family Bible is the authority for 104 years, but the claim is 
made that he set his age back when he went a-wooing. At least no 
one argues about the 100 years which was the occasion for the party 
at his son’s home, Virginia, Minnesota. He is the sole surviving 
member of the G.A.R. post at Superior, having served in the Civil 
War for five years. The year preceding his release he was on patrol 
duty. 


Albert Salis did a heap of work for thirty-five years at $5.00 a year, 
then fifteen years ago he was raised to the $10 bracket—and now 
he is quitting. Oak Ridge school, in the town of Waterloo, Grant 
County, has had the same treasurer for fifty years, and the folks still 
like him. Not only did he keep the building shipshape, but the 
books, maps, and globes were always up-to-date. His neatly kept 
books showed that at first he paid the teacher $20 a month; he re- 
called the pokes of coin he carried around to pay the bills, but no 
one complained about the inconvenience of the gold and silver. The 
schoolhouse stands on the corner of his father’s farm, a piece of land 
bought from the government, and Albert Salis, his children, and 
grandchildren have trudged down the road to be schooled at Oak 
Ridge which has now been merged with near-by Dutch Ridge. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


Two Methodist churches in Columbia County founded in 1845 had 
celebrations to commemorate their 100th milestone on May 20. It is 
believed that the Poynette Methodists had never entertained a bishop 
until the opening of their special centennial services when Bishop S. E. 
Garth of the Wisconsin area, Madison, spoke to them on Sunday after- 
noon, May 20, which brought added significance to the day. Begun 
through the efforts of the circuit-riding Rufus J. Harvey, the first build- 
ing was erected in 1862 and enlarged in 1872. The observance will be 
continued, with Homecoming plans under way. 


Numbering 325, the Lodi Methodists have made great progress since 
their early meetings in the log cabin home of Marston Bartholomew, 
on the site of Lodi. In 1855 they worshipped in their new stone 
church which is still a part of their present edifice. Bishop Garth was 
the centennial speaker at the morning service, May 20, and in the 
afternoon the burning of the church mortgage highlighted the program. 


The Oregon Presbyterian Congregation was organized as a Congre- 
gational Church in 1845 by the Rev. Stephen Peet of the American 
Home Missionary Society, and the following year it severed its con- 
nections with the Beloit convention and became the First Presbyterian 
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Church of Rome, as Oregon was then named. In 1855 the church was 
built and was later remodeled. The Rev. Clyde W. Wilson, Madison, 


the pastor, was in charge of the special services commemorating a 
century of Christian growth. 


Centennial Eastertide, on April 8, marked the anniversary of the 
founding of the Episcopal Parish of Sheboygan. The Right Rev. 
Harwood Sturtevant, bishop of Fond du Lac, preached the anniversary 
sermon. There is record of the first services being conducted by the 
Rev. S. K. Miller on “ one Sunday in 1845,” and it was Deacon Miller’s 
report that led Bishop Jackson Kemper to establish a mission at She- 
boygan. The Rev. William Homman, the first permanent missionary, 
shepherded the group from August, 1845 to April, 1846. The present 
rector is the Rev. Canon William Elwell. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Paul M. Angle, historian for the State of Illinois, and secretary of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, was appointed director and secre- 
tary of the Chicago Historical Society in late spring to succeed the late 
Dr. L. Hubbard Shattuck. Mr. Angle is the author of many works, 
among them Lincoln—1854-1861, Here I Have Lived, which is a 
history of Lincoln’s Springfield, and co-author with Carl Sandburg 
of Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow. Director Angle is well known in 


Chicago, where he frequently has lectured on historical subjects. 


The American University in codperation with the National Archives 
at Washington and the Maryland Hall of Records in near-by Annapolis 
offered an intensive training program in the preservation and adminis- 
tration of archives for custodians of public, institutional, and business 
archives, June 11 to June 30. The course was designed to familiarize 
custodians with the various phases and work processes of archival ad- 
ministration and to help them gain practical experience by doing labo- 
ratory work in the National Archives and the Maryland Hall of 
Records. Among the seventeen lecture subjects presented were the 
arrangement of archival material and manuscripts; evaluation, physical 
preservation, and repair of materials; handling of maps, charts, plans 
and other over-sized materials; history of archives administration in 
Europe; and reference service. Students who presented proper creden- 
tials were allowed three semester hours of credit. 





